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GEORGE HERBERT. 


HIS excellent divine, whose heart still lives 

in the verses which formed the journal of 
his spiritual life, was born in Wales, at Mon- 
gomery Castle, the ancient seat of his ances- 
tors, in 1593. He came of a noble and distin- 
guished race, and was a distant relative of Sir 
Philip Sidney. He was seven years younger 
than the poet of Arcadia, and possessed many 
of his charming and endearing qualities. A 
portrait of his brother Edward is still preserved 
at Penshurst, among high-born ladies and cele- 
brated men. 

The impression that the memory of Herbert 
has made upon posterity is shown by the vari- 
ous epithets prefixed to his name. With truth 
he is often called “the holy Herbert,” “the 
saintly,” “the devout,” but we never could un- 
derstand why he is so often styled “ o/d George 
Herbert.” His beautiful life terminated in its 
prime. He was but thirty-nine years old when 
he died. 

The father of George died in 1597, leaving 
him, at four years old, to the care of his pious 
and exemplary mother. She employed a private 
tutor for him until he was sent to Westminster 
school, from whence, at the age of fifteen, he 
was elected to Trinity College, Cambridge. In 
a painted window of that chapel may now be 
seen a striking group representing the family in 
Bethany whom Jesus loved, and to a conspicu- 
ous figure in the group has been given the calm 
and contemplative face of George Herbert. At 
Trinity his advance in academic rank was most 
satisfying. Within two years after taking his 
Bachelor’s degree, he was chosen a Fellow 
of the Society, and soon after obtained the 
honorable appointment of public orator. This 





ment. But Providence destined him for a 
higher calling. By the death of his patrons, 
the Duke of Richmond and James, Marquis of 
Hamilton, as well as of King James soon after, 
his Court hopes were destroyed. It is to this 
period of his life he alludes in his poems: 
“*Whereas my birth and spirit rather took 
The way that takes the town, 
Thou didst betray me to a lingering book, 
And wrapped me in a gown. 
I was entangled in the world of strife 
Before I had the power to change my life.” 
After the change in his prospects Herbert re- 
tired to a private retreat in the county of Kent, 
where he spent his time in hard study, and, we 
doubt not, in devout contemplation also; for it 
was there, says one of his biographers, “he 
chose the Lord for his service, and his service 
for his employment,” determining to devote his 
time, his gifts and accomplishments hereafter 
entirely to his Savior. Yet though urged to do 
so by many, he shrank from entering the sacred 
office of the ministry. In the spirit of the 
prophet Isaiah he cried out: 
“Thou art fire, sacred and holy fire, 
And I but earth and clay; should I presume 


To wear thy habit? ‘rhe severe attire 
My slender compositions might consume.”’ 


So differently did he esteem the sacerdotal office 
from many of his compeers, who thought that a 
man of family honored the Church by entering 
it. Macaulay has given us a vivid picture of 
the clergy in those days, and tells us that they 
were looked upon as a plebeian class, and for 
one who made the figure of a gentleman, ten 
were menials. But George Herbert was gov- 
erned by no earthly considerations. When he 
at length determined to enter into orders, a 
Court friend told him that it was too mean an 
employment for a man of his birth, his excellent 


was an office on the high road to Court prefer- | abilities, and endowments of mind. 
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“It hath been formerly judged,” replied this 
good man, “that the domestic servants of the 
King of heaven should be of the noblest fami- 
lies of the,earth. And though the iniquity of 
the late times have made clergymen meanly 
valued and the sacred name of priest contempt- 
ible, yet I will labor to make it honorable, by 
consecrating all my learning and all my poor 
abilities to advance the glory of God that gave 
them, knowing that I can never do too much 
for him that hath done so much for me as to 
make me a Christian. And I will labor to be 
like my Savior, by making humanity lovely in 
the eyes of all men, and by following the mer- 
ciful and meek example of my dear Jesus.” 

In 1626 Herbert was presented with the pre- 
bend of Leighton, which is a village in Hunt- 
ingdonshire. On visiting it he found the pas- 
toral residence too far from the church to permit 
him to perform his duty to his parishioners, and 
offered to resign it into the hands of his friend, 
Mr. Farrar. Mr. Farrar begged him to keep it, 
at least until he could have the church, which 
was nearly in ruins, re-edified. This he con- 
sented to do, although his good mother wrote 
him that the expense would be quite beyond 
his means. She, however, assisted him in the 
work, and with the aid of other rich friends, to 
whom he applied, the building was repaired. 
Neatness and order was all that was aimed at. 
No family device, such as was the fashion of 
the day, is to be seen; no record of his own 
share of the work, or the charity to which he 
prompted his relations and friends. 

In 1627 his good mother died, and Herbert 
soon after this event found his own health de- 
clining rapidly. He went down to the village 
of Woodford in Essex, where he remained a 
year in wretched health. Signs of consumption 
began to show themselves, and he was induced 
to seek another climate in Wiltshire. In verses, 
which reminds us of David’s plaintive psalms, 
he writes: 

“* My flesh began unto my soul in pain, 
Sickness clave my bones ; 
Consuming agues dwelt in every vein, 
And tuned my breath to groans. 
Sorrow was all my soul: I scarce believed, 
Till grief did tell me roundly, that I lived.’’ 
But a bright day was at hand. A noble and 
tender woman was raised up to impart to him 
all the care and sympathy which his gentle and 
loving nature required. 

Herbert had a warm friend and admirer in a 
Mr. Danvers, a kinsman of his present host, 
Lord Danby. Mr. Danvers had nine daughters, 
of whom Jane was his favorite. To her he had 
spoken so often of George Herbert that her 
fancy and her heart became enamored with one 





she had never seen. And yet Jane was no vain 
nor flighty woman, as is proved by her future 
life. Her fathet died before she met Mr. Her- 
bert; but when they were introduced, the ad- 
miration for each other was mutual, and they 
were married after three days’ acquaintance. 
The choice of his wife seems, as he says, to 
“have been made rather by the ear than the 
eye, preferring a humble and liberal disposition 
before beauty, riches, or honor.” The moral 
traits Jane certainly possessed, with worldly 
gifts also. Whether beauty was likewise thrown 
into the scale we can not tell, but Walton says 
that love entered into this calm man’s heart 
“like a conqueror into a surprised city.” 

Three months after their marriage George 
Herbert was presented by Lord Pembroke with 
the living of Bemerton in Wiltshire, where he 
remained until his death. Bemerton is a small 
village, at that time consisting of about twenty 
cottages, which sheltered a rustic flock. The 
field was a small one, but the pastor found 
enough to do among a hitherto-neglected peo- 
ple, who soon learned to look upon him as a 
counselor, benefactor, and friend. His prede- 
cessor had lived in a comfortable parsonage 
six miles from Bemerton, and that in the vil- 
lage was in a state of decay in consequence. 
The church was also in ruins, and it was Her- 
bert’s care to make it tenable. It was a hum- 
ble building, only forty-five feet long by eighteen 
feet in width, and with little attempt at deco- 
ration. 

At his induction Herbert was shut up in 
Bemerton Church, as the law required, until he 
tolled the bell. But he staid so long that his 
friends became uneasy, and one looking into 
the window found him lying on the ground before 
the altar, still engaged in mental supplication, 

“* Heavenly guardians brooding near, 

Too bright 

Happily for corporeal sight.”’* 
The church was soon thronged with attentive 
‘isteners. Although we presume he had often- 
times the fashionable and the learned among 
his audience, as Pembroke place lay a short 
distance from the church, and he had scholars 
and philosophers for his guests, his language 
and expressions were always so plain and prac- 
tical that the humblest rustic could understand 
him. The grateful poor loved the tones of his 
voice, and would cheerfully leave their plows on 
a Summer’s morning to unite with him in prayer, 
“feeling the better for it,” says Walton in his 
artless way. 

Soon after he went to Bemerton a humble 





* Wordsworth. 
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woman came to tell her clergyman a tale of woe, 
but her voice at first failed her. Herbert took 
her hand, drawing her beside him, and said, 
“Speak, good mother; be not afraid to speak 
to me. I am one that will hear you, and be 
glad to relieve your necessities if I am able.” 
Having heard and understood her wants, “and,” 
continues Walton, “it is some relief for a poor 
body to be heard patiently.” Herbert com- 
forted her and gave her money, and on his re- 
turn home his Jane bought her a pair of blank- 
ets and sent them with her love and a kind 
invitation to visit her. 

After the church and his own house were 
completed Herbert had the following lines en- 
graved over his chimney in the hall: 


“TO MY SUCCESSOR. 


**Tf thou chance for to find 
A new house to thy mind, 
And built without cost, 
Be good to the poor, 
As God gives thee store, 
And then my labor ’s not lost.” 


The parsonage at Bemerton was a pleasant 
one, not adjoining, but very near the church. 
A lawn sloped down to the river, commanding 
a fine view of Salisbury Cathedral. Thither 
Herbert often walked to listen to the music of 
the Church, as well as to unite with a company 
of distinguished men in an amateur concert. 
“Religion does not banish mirth,” he said, 
“but only moderates and sets rules to it.” 
Music “composes my distracted thoughts, and 
raises my weary soul so far above earth that it 
gives me an earnest of the joys of heaven.” 

In one of his walks to Salisbury, he one day 
met a poor man whose horse had fallen under 
its heavy load. Mr. Herbert, without hesita- 
tion, removed his canonical coat and helped the 
cottager to relieve and reload his horse. His 
musical friends, on his appearance among them, 
wondered at the soiled and discomposed ap- 
pearance of the remarkably neat and trim cler- 
gyman. When he simply explained the cause, 
one of the gentlemen told him that he had low- 
ered himself by so dirty an employment. Her- 
bert calmly replied that what he had done 
would prove music to him at midnight, and the 
omission of it would have upbraided him every 
time he passed the place. 

Thus lived Herbert, blessing and blessed, an 
exact model of his own conception of the coun- 
try parson. The love of Christ glowed in his 
heart, and he labored unweariedly to bring souls 
to him. His cheerful fireside welcomed the 
poor and needy as well as many distinguished 
scholars who came to enjoy the charm of his 
conversation, and learn goodness from his ex- 





ample. His charity was boundless. Being 
advised by a friend to be more frugal in his 
gifts, he replied that, as his wife had a compe- 
tent provision secured to her after his death, he 
should continue to give to any one in distress, 
and to all who bore the image of Jesus, his 
Master, thus executing the vow made in earlier 
days: 
“Tf thou dost give me wealth I will restore 
All back unto the poor ; 


If thou dost give me honor, men shall see 
The honor doth belong to thee.” 


Indeed, there was no attainment which he 
possessed that he did not consecrate to his 
Savicr. Of his rare and delightful musical 
talents he says, 

“* My music shall find Thee, and every string 
Shall have thy attributes to sing, 


That all together may accord in Thee, 
And prove one God, one harmony.” 


Again, with some of the quaint fancy which 
marks the age in which he wrote, but with a 
tender devotion to which the Christian heart 
vibrates, he sings on Easter day, 

*“‘ Awake my lute and struggle for thy part 

With all thy art ; 

The cross taught all wood to resound his name 
Who bore the same. 

His stretched sinews taught all things what key 
Is best to celebrate this most high day. 

Consort with heart and lute, and twist a song 
Pleasant and long ; 

Or since all music is but three parts vied 
And multiplied ; 

O let thy Holy Spirit bear a part, 

And make up our defects with his sweet art.” 

The good wife whom he had so hastily chosen 
was kindred in spirit with her husband, and 
seconded him in all his good and wise designs. 
In the country parson we see something of their 
domestic economy. “ The furniture of the house 
very plain, but clean, whole, and sweet; as 
sweet as his garden can make it, for he hath no 
money for such things; charity being his only 
perfume which deserves cost when he can spare 
it. His face is plain and common, but whole- 
some. What he hath is little, but very good. It 
consisteth most of mutton, beef, and veal; if he 
adds any thing for a great day or a stranger, his 
garden or orchard supplied it, or his barn. He 
goes no farther for any entertainment lest he 
go into the world, esteeming it absurd that he 
should exceed who teacheth others temper- 
ance.” 

But Herbert’s labors in the field of the Lord 
were drawing to a close. Consumption had 
laid its grasp upon him. He was spared little 
more than three years to his people in Bemer- 
ton, continuing his pastoral work almost to the 
last, “a calm spectator of his own death.” 
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About one month before his departure a 
neighboring clergyman visited him to inquire 
after his health. Herbert was lying on a pallet, 
from which he rose to cheerfully salute his 
visitor. After some pious discourse he requested 
Mr. Duncan to pray with him. “What prayers 
shall I use?” he asked. “0, sir, the prayers 
of my mother, the Church of England; no 
other prayers can equal them. But at this time 
I beg of you to pray only the Litany, for I am 
weak and faint.” Mr. Duncan remarked that 
he saw majesty and meekness so reconciled in 
the dying saint that it inspired him with awful 
reverence. 

“The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 

Lets in new light, thro’ chinks which time hath made.” 

After some other pious discourse Mrs. Her- 
bert provided Mr, Duncan with “a plain supper 
and clean lodging,” when he betook himself to 
rest, 

Five days after Mr. Duncan, calling again on 
his way from Bath, found the departing saint 
much weaker, and they conversed but little. 
At parting, however, he said, “ Sir, I pray you 
give my brother Faner an account of the dying 
condition of my body, and tell him I desire him 
to continue his daily prayers for me, and let him 
know that I have considered that God is only 
what he would be, and that by his grace I have 
become so like him as to be pleased with what 
pleases him; and tell him I do not repine, but 
am pleased with my want of health ; and tell him 
that my heart is fixed on that place where true 
joy is only to be found, and that I long to be 
there, and do wait for my expected change with 
hope and patience.” Then, with so sweet a 
humility as seemed to exalt him, he added, 
“Sir, I pray you deliver this little book to my 
dear brother Faner, and tell him that he shall find 
in it a picture of the many spiritual conflicts 
that have passed between God and my soul 
before I could subject mine to the will of Jesus, 
my Master, in whose service I have now found 
perfect freedom. Desire him to read it, and if 
he thinks it may be of advantage to any dejected 
poor soul let it be made public; if not, let him 
burn it, for I and it are less than the least of 
God’s mercies. 

We have not space to chronicle all the heav- 
enly words that fell from Herbert’s quivering 
lips as they are lovingly related by good Isaac 
Walton. As Wordsworth says, they require an 
angel’s pen to write them. 

The Sunday before he died he rose from his 
bed, called for one of his instruments, took it in 
his hand, and said, 


“My God, my God! my music shall find thee, 


| after their publication. 





And every string shall have his attributes to sing.” 


Then tuning his instrument, he played and 

sang his own delightful words: 
“ The Sundays of man’s life, 
Threaded together on time’s string, 
Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternal glorious King. 
On Sundays heaven’s door stand ope, 
Blessings are plentiful and rife— 
More plentiful than hope.”’ 

Thus he continued praying and rejoicing until 
the day of his death. He said to one, “My 
dear friend, I am sorry I have nothing to pre- 
sent to my merciful God but sin and misery ; 
but the first is pardoned, and a few hours will 
put a period to the latter, for I shall suddenly 
go hence and be no more seen.” His friends 
spoke of his many good works. They be 
good works if they be sprinkled with the blood 
of Christ, not otherwise.” He seemed to fall 
into a sudden agony soon afterward, which 
greatly overcame his good wife who wept beside 
him. As soon as he could speak he said that 
he had passed a conflict with his last enemy, 
and had overcome him by the merits of his 
Master, Jesus. Soon after he said, “ 1 am now 
ready to die. Grant me mercy for the merits 
of my Jesus. And now, Lord—Lord, now re- 
ceive my soul,” and he calmly departed. He 
was buried under the altar of his own church, 
and covered by a grave-stone without an in- 
scription. But he needs no epitaph; his record 
is on high. 

To the immediate publication of his poems 
and “ The Country Parson” we are indebted for 
their preservation. The remainder of his writ- 
ings, which Mrs. Herbert intended to give to 
the public, were burnt with Highman House, 
her own mansion during the civil war. Whata 
loss has the world sustained! A fine writer 
has said, “ Natural intelligence and greatness 
of soul, advantaged by culture and secular em- 
bellishments, shine as with a divine light when 
made luminous by the indwelling of the Spirit, 
and this Spirit shows more conspicuously his 
presence and power when the living temple is 
of spacious construction, and adorned with costly 
materials and many offerings.” In Herbert is 
found an illustration of this remark. He be- 
longed to a class of character of which Fenelon, 
Fletcher, and Fisk were bright examples. 

Herbert’s works became popular immediately 
Twenty thousand copies 
of his poems were soon sold. It was salt 
thrown into a fetid reservoir. In speaking of 
the writings of those days, Henry Vaughan says 
that the first diversion of this foul and overflow- 
ing stream was by that blessed man, Mr. George 
Herbert, whose holy verse and life gained many 
pious converts, “of whom,” he adds, “I am 
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the least, and he gave the first check to a flour- 
iss ing and admired wit of his time.” 

The “Church Porch” is a manual of wisdom, 
and full of sound and manly sense. All Her- 
bert’s poems are seasoned with Christ. To use 
the words of Dr. Whedon, differently applied, 
“ He takes the apparatus of salvation, the cross, 
the tomb, the glory, and unfolds them to the 
human spirit.” 

The Country Parson should be read by every 
minister of Christ. Herbert’s thoughts often 
flow forth in strains of richest melody. Yet 
occasionally there are uneven and irregular lines 
which will bring them under the censure of the 
great critic, who said of the class of writers 
belonging to Herbert’s era, “ They often write 
verses which stand the trial of the finger better 
than the ear; they are only found to be verses 
by counting the syllables.” To a thorough 
admirer of Herbert, however, such lines may 
seem like the music of a book made more reso- 
nant by its pebbly channel. Pope, that master 
of harmony, confessed to reading the poets of 
the seventeenth century, that he might gather 
flowers for his own parterre. 

Them that honor me I will honor, saith the 
Lord. The poetry of George Herbert, so sol- 
emnly laid with all his other rich gifts upon the 
altar of sacrifice, is still going on its blessed 
mission, while the verses of Cowley and his 
contemporaries, with all their sparkling wit and 
gay conceits, have almost passed into oblivion. 

Herbert, like Luther, loved the pronouns of 
the Bible. He did not think it irreverent to 
speak of his Savior as “My Jesus,” for he 
walked with him in sweet companionship and 
trust. My Master was a favorite phrase, too, 
of this loving, tender disciple. 

“ How sweetly doth my Master sound! My Master 
As ambergris leaves a rich scent 
Unto the taster, 

So do these words a sweet content, 

An Oriental fragrancy, My Master! 
With these all day do I perfume my mind, 

My Master! shall I speak? O that to thee 
My servant were a little so, 


As flesh may be; 
That these two words may creep and grow 


” 


‘To some degree of spiciness to thee ! 

Once more let George Herbert speak for him- 

self, for he gives us thoughts that will encourage 
us all in the daily and minute duties of life. 


“Teach me, my God and King, 

In all things thee to see ; 

And what I do in any thing 
To do it as for thee. 

Not rudely as a beast 
To run into an action ; 

But still to make thee prepossessed, 
And give it his perfection. 

A man that looks on glass, 
On it may stay his eye, 


Or if he pleaseth, through it pass, 
And then the heaven espy. 

All may of thee partake ; 
Nothing can be so mean, 

Which with this tincture, for thy sake, 
Will not grow bright and clean. 

A servant, with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine ; 

Who sweeps a room, as for thy laws, 
Makes that and th’ action fine. 

That is the famous stone 
That turneth all to gold; 

For that which God doth touch and own 
Can not for less be told.’ 


George Herbert was tall, slender, and grace- 
ful in his mien and deportment, and singularly 
neat in his attire.* His face expressed sweet- 
ness and mild decision, but marked with the 
appearance of declining health. He had a full 
and penetrating eye, a finely arched forehead, a 
mouth expressing both gentleness and power, 
and long waving.hair falling over his shoulders. 

Herbert’s last record is simply this in the 
register of Bemerton: “Mr. George Herbert, 
Esq., Parson of St. Foughleston and Bemerton, 
was buried 3d day of March, 1632.” “Among 
the keener delights of the life which is at the 
door,” writes one, “I look for the face of George 
Herbert, with whom to talk humbly would be in 
bliss, a higher bliss.” 





WOMAN’S MISSION. 


PART ti. 
HE morning train steamed into the Ches- 
terville Depot with the usual noise and 
confusion attending it. The engine shrieked, 
the train gave a convulsive forward movement, 
backed, and was still. 

“‘ This is the place, Miss,” said the conductor, 
addressing a tall, showily dressed young lady. 
“Ts this Chesterville, sir?” asked she, with 
a look of evident surprise. 
“So it is called, Miss. 

assistance ?” 
“Thank you, I expect a friend to meet me,” 
replied she, looking eagerly round among the 


Can I be of any 





people collected upon the platform. A gentle- 
| man came forward and, touching his hat respect- 
| fully, inquired if he had the pleasure of address- 
ing Miss Helen Harrison. Upon receiving an 
affirmative reply he extended his hand, saying, 
“ Permit your cousin, Harry Warder, to welcome 
you to Chesterville.” 

A few moments later and the fleet steps of 





*The parson’s yea is yea, and his nay, nay; his apparel 
plain but reverend and clean, without spots, dust, or smell ; 
the purity of his mind breaking out and dilating itself even to 





his body, clothes, and habitation.—Herbert’s Country Parson. 
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“Selim ” sped over the road intervening between 
the station and the home of the Warders. 
Helen’s eyes wandered over the green hills and 
valleys in search, as she said, of the town she 
had fancied was her place of destination. Her 
companion smilingly informed her that the town 
was yet in its infancy, and did not extend as far 
as the station. 

‘*From this point,” said he, “a few scattered 
houses, with their usual number of ragged 
urchins, a grocery and a tavern, are all that’s 
visible to relieve the solitude of a country place, 
but just beyond the hill there you will find 
Chesterville in all her beauty, and I sincerely 
hope, cousin Helen, that you will find a pleasant 
home among us. You will soon discover that 
we are a very social people, though plain and 
unpretending; but here we are at home, and 
Mattie is waiting for us at the gate.” 

“ How queer,” said Helen, an accent of scorn 
revealing itself in her voice; “we consider it 
proper in B. to receive our friends in the draw- 
ing-room. It is not customary to meet visitors 
out-of-doors.” 

“Ah, Helen,” returned Mr. Warder, “we do 
not here allow ourselves to be governed entirely 
by the prescribed rules of fashionable etiquette. 
We believe in freedom of thought and action, 
and greatly enjoy the absence of conventional 
forms. There! now, cousin Helen, allow me 
to assist you to alight.” 

Mattie stepped forward with her sweet smile 
of welcome, and, without waiting for a formal in- 
troduction, exclaimed, “ Welcome, cousin Helen, 
a warm welcome home.” 

“Mrs. Warder, I presume,” said the young 
lady in a tone respectful, yet chillingly polite 
and distant. Mattie drew back with a look of 
wounded surprise, such a repulse was so unex- 
pected, so unnatural she thought, and the bright- 
ness faded from her countenance, giving place 
to an expression of pain. Mr. Warder con- 
cealed his own chagrin at his cousin’s demeanor, 
and in his cheerful, easy manner came to his 
wife’s relief. 

“Yes, cousin Helen, this is your cousin Mat- 
tie and my wife, God’s last best gift to man, and 
a most precious one to my unworthy self. Per- 
mit me, ladies, to escort you to the house,” and 
with a bow and pleasant smile he offered an arm 
to each. 

A nearer acquaintance with the young lady 
from B. proved her to be a most capricious, 
fault-finding girl, possessed of a most unlovely 
temper, and cold, distant manners. Upon one 
occasion her hostess gently asked her to ad- 
dress them with less formality. To this request 
she haughtily replied, “Pardon me, Mrs. War- 





der, our short acquaintance does not admit of 
any degree of familiarity.” 

“But, Helen, we are cousins,” urged Mr. 
Warder. 

“ A fact which does not alter the case in the 
slightest particular.” 

Mrs. Warder was perplexed; do what she 
would she found it utterly impossible to interest 
her guest. She spent the greater portion of 
her time in her own room, refusing to see the 
kind neighbors who called to welcome her to 
their midst. She appeared to consider every 
one by whom she was surrounded as greatly 
inferior to herself and the society in which she 
had formerly moved. Nothing pleased her; 
she either manifested her displeasure by cutting 
remarks or a supreme indifference. 

Kind-hearted Mrs. Warder tried to find ex- 
cuses for her, saying, in her gentle way, “ Poor 
girl, she is to be pitied; the fault lies in her 
education.” 

Mr. Warder looked and wondered. ‘“ Well,” 
said he, “how Mattie can endure so much, and 
still strive to please, is an enigma which I can 
not solve.” 

Time passed on. Matters remained much 
the same in Chesterville. The Woman’s Rights 
Association was still talked of, but remained as 
yet in the background. Some who at first were 
disposed to assume all the rights and privileges 
accorded to man had relapsed into the old ways 
again, notwithstanding the entreaties of Mrs. 
Gray and her assistant, the indefatigable Mrs. 
Markham. The topic was to them one of un- 
flagging interest still. 

“Harry,” said Mrs. Warder one pleasant 
evening, “what do you say to a stroll ?” 

“ Agreed; it is so cool and quiet I should 
enjoy a walk through the suburbs of the vil- 
lage,” said Mr. Warder, laughingly; “but can 
we not persuade Helen to accompany us ?” 

“We can try at least,” returned Mrs. Warder, 
and throwing a tasty little shawl over her arm 
she ran lightly up stairs to Helen’s room. The 
door was ajar, and Helen was sitting alone by 
her window, her head leaning dejectedly on her 
hand. Mrs. Warder approached, and gently 
placing the shawl over her shoulders said, 
cheerily, “Come, Helen dear, we are going to 
take a walk, and greatly desire the pleasure of 
your company.” 

Instead of the refusal she half expected, 
Helen arose, saying, with a smile, “ With pleas- 
ure, cousin Mattie,” and passing her hand within 
Mrs. Warder’s arm the two descended to the 
veranda where Mr. Warder awaited them. After 
passing an hour amid nature’s beauties they 
decided to stop and enjoy a few minutes’ rest at 
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the cottage of a poor woman, known in the 
village as Aunt Peggy. Every body knew her, 
and was always ready to perform for her any 
little act of kindness. Poor and humble, she 
was yet always appearing contented and even 
happy. She expressed great pleasure at the 
visit of our friends, and gladly bade them wel- 
come. As they were chatting over the ordinary 
topics of the day Mrs. Gray was seen approach- 
ing, accompanied by an old gentleman whose 
silvery locks and bent form betokened extreme 
age. They paused at the door, and Mrs. Gray 
introduced him as her uncle from a distant city, 
who had come to spend the remainder of his 
days in their quiet village. Having become 
fatigued he wished to rest a short time before 
proceeding homeward. The conversation be- 
came general, and finally Jed to old Aunt Pegg 

and her history. Helen had always thought 
her a mystery, while Mrs. Gray could not un- 
derstand the secret of her contentment. “I 
know, Aunt Peggy,” said she, “that you have 
borne many afflictions ; how is it that you retain 
your cheerfulness ?” 

“]T do not depend now, my dear lady, upon 
the things of this world for happiness,” replied 
Aunt Peggy. “There is a God in heaven, and 
in his house are many mansions. My trust is 
in him, my hope that inheritance promised to 
those of whom he shall say, ‘Well done, good 
and faithful servant.’ ” 

“ But has your path in life been so very hard 
to tread, Aunt Peggy ?” asked Helen. 

“Yes, mine has been a troubled life. May 
you never know such sorrows as I have borne! 
Listen, and judge for yourself of the power of 
God to console. My husband left me one bright 
morning with a pleasant good-by on his lips. 
A few hours afterward a messenger came to tell 
me that he had been taken suddenly ill a few 
miles from home, and, though fear lent speed to 
my movements, I was too late to receive his 
parting blessing ; before I reached him life had 
fled. The shock was a terrible one, but God 
helped me to overcome. My two children soon 
followed, and I was left alone and desolate, a 
childless widow. O, the loneliness of my life 
then ; it was dreary, dreary work to pass through 
the long hours of day in sadness and gloom! 
But again God’s grace enabled me to bear even 
this. Severe illness followed, my property went 
next, and finally came the infirmities of age. I 
do not question his will. If it were not for the 
best I should not have been called upon to pass 
through the ordeal of suffering; but now I can 
say my treasures are indeed laid up in heaven, 
and my heart is there also.” 

As Aunt Peggy finished her recital, Helen 





turned to Mrs. Warder with tears in her eyes 
as she said, “Surely, Aunt Peggy has accom- 
plished her mission.” 

“She has, indeed,” returned the old gentle- 
man ; “it is not she who performs deeds which 
the world applauds who is always the true 
woman, but rather she who strives to be what 
God would have her; she who excels in the 
little things, often unknown perhaps to those 
around her.” 

“You are right, sir,” answered Aunt Peggy; 
“and here is one of the noblest women I ever 
knew,” and she laid her trembling hand upon 
Mrs. Warder’s shoulder. 

“ Aunt Peggy!” remonstrated Mrs. Warder. 
But Aunt Peggy did not choose to be inter- 
rupted; she smiled as she continued in an earn- 
est tone: 

“ When my children were taken from me she 
robed them for the grave and bade me still 
have faith in God. When sickness laid me 
upon my bed, it was she who watched beside 
me and ministered to my many wants. When 
the infirmities of age came on, it was she who 
did for me so many acts of kindness that I for- 
got the weight of the years; and since my eyes 
have grown too dim to read the sacred Word, 
she daily comes and reads it to me; and as I 
listen to her voice my heart cries out again and 
again, God bless and keep her always!” 

Poor Aunt Peggy broke down completely and 
buried her face in her trembling hands. 

“J, too, have my thank-offering to bring,” 
exclaimed Helen; “I, too, would add my mite 
to this tribute of praise. No tongue can tell 
what my dear cousin Mattie has been to me. I 
came here a selfish, unhappy girl, with no 
thought for the comfort or happiness of a single 
human being, save my own most unworthy self. 
I made no effort to rise above the troubles 
which had compelled me to come to Chester- 
ville, and instead of being grateful to my friends 
here for the kindly manner in which they wel- 
comed me to their home and strove to make it 
pleasant for me, I was impatient, sullen, and 
overbearing, making all around me as uncom- 
fortable as possible. With the most wonderful 
patience and forbearance I ever witnessed my 
cousin Mattie bore it all; no word of complaint 
escaped her lips; kindly and gently she has 
striven to win me to higher thoughts and nobler 
impulses. I even heard her try to excuse my 
waywardness to cousin Harry upon one ccca- 
sion, by saying the fault was in my education. 
O, how guilty, how condemned I felt! yet pride 
forbade me telling her how noble and good I 
thought her, and how I had learned to look 
upon my own character with humiliation. I 
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have tried to overcome my faults, and hope by 
the aid of Mattie’s example that I shall succeed. 
Dear cousin, your mission has indeed been a 
glorious one, since besides all your other noble 
acts you have reformed a willful, selfish girl. 
Mattie, dear Mattie, forgive and forget,” and 
the girl’s tearful face was hidden in the folds of 
Mrs. Warder’s dress. 


She bent down and, raising Helen’s bowed | 


head, tenderly kissed her as she whispered, “I 
knew, dear, there was much in your heart which 
time and love would bring to light.” 

“Thank God!” fervently exclaimed the old 
gentleman who had listened with tear-dimmed 
eyes. “All I am, and all I hope to be when I 
put off this mortality, I owe, under God, to one 
of the humblest of his handmaidens. I never 
thought the story of my life would be repeated 
in mortal ear, but now my race is nearly run the 
recital may be of use to others; I will relate it. 
I owe it indeed as my tribute of praise to 
woman. 

“In my boyhood I was one of the most de- 
praved of God’s creatures. You start in sur- 
prise, but it is true. My father was one of the 
wickedest of men, and I was early taught to 
follow whither he led ; my mother I never knew. 
Had she not died in my infancy it is possible I 
would not have fallen: so low. My education 
was received in the school of vice. When I 
reached the age of nineteen my father was killed 
while in a state of intoxication. I did not 
grieve for him, for I had never loved him; he 
was not one to inspire love in the heart of any, 
much less one whom he had ill-treated and 
neglected. I was at this time engaged in work- 
ing upon a building a short distance. from the 
city, walking out in the morning and returning 
in the evening. I frequently met a fair-haired, 
blue-eyed girl on her way to and from school— 
so frequently, indeed, that I became interested 
in her, and sometimes found myself watching 
eagerly for her coming. I thought she avoided 
me, and I could not blame her, for I bore a bad 
name, and for the first time I felt ashamed of 
it, and resolved to rid myself of it and become 
an honest man. I dared to hope I might yet 
win the respect of men, and set myself zeal- 
ously to work to accomplish my object. I 
ceased to frequent the haunts of vice, and shut 
myself up at night to practice reading. I had 
but few books, but managed to save a trifle 
from my wages with which to purchase more. 
Every time I met the blue-eyed girl my resolu- 
tions were strengthened, until I grew to regard 
her as a kind of guardian angel. 

“At last the building was finished, but the 
thought of seeing her no more was a painful 





one, and evening after evening, after a hard 
day’s work, I would walk out to that country 
road in hope of meeting her. One evening, 
when the winds were wailing with a mournful 
sound, and the sky was overcast with clouds, I 
started for my accustomed walk. Absorbed in 
my own reflections I did not observe the com- 
ing storm, till suddenly the deep thunder broke 
the ominous silence. I looked up, and just 
before me I caught a glimpse of ‘my guardian 
angel ;’ at the same moment the rain descended 
in torrents and the lightning flashed fearfully. 
The girl paused under the shelter of a gigantic 
tree. I know not what nerved me to address 
her, for I was bashful as a girl myself, but I 
approached and warned her of her dangerous 
position. As I spoke a bolt descended and 
struck a tree not far from where we stood and 
shivered it to atoms. My companion fell. It 
was but the work of a moment to wrap the 
inanimate form in my own great coat, raise her 
in my arms, rush through the storm, and place 
her in her mother’s care. She was only stunned 
and soon recovered. They were kind and grate- 
ful, and from that day my happiest hours were 
spent in their humble home. I confided to 
them the story of my past life, and my hopes 
and purposes for the future. Both mother and 
daughter aided me by kindness and encourage- 
ment. Time passed and I grew to love Jennie 
as the one idol of my life. She returned my 
love, though the neighbors repeatedly warned 
her against me; she felt that if she had power 
to aid me but a single step on the way, she was 
ready to make the sacrifice. 

“There was one, a young man of about my 
own age, who tried to win her from me, who 
even endeavored by every possible means to 
poison her mind against me. I learned to hate 
him intensely. I had plenty of work and good 
wages, and one bright Spring morning we went 
to the church and were quietly married. It was 
the first time I had ever entered a church; but 
now with my beloved, true-hearted Jennie by 
my side, I promised to amend my ways. We 
were very happy for a time, but one dark, dark 
day I was discharged by my employer, looked 
suspiciously upon by my former companions, 
and avoided by those who had formerly been 
my friends. I soon discovered that my enemy 
had traduced me, and renewed my vow of re- 
venge. For weeks I sought in vain for work; 
every door seemed barred to me, every heart 
steeled against my plea. My Jennie, never very 
strong, daily grew paler and more fragile, yet 
patient, gentle, and trustful still. The merry 
Christmas chimes echoed upon our ears, when 
within our home there was not even a crust of 
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bread. I had become moody and sullen, and 
now felt at variance with all mankind. I knew 
I had tried to live an honest life, and had strug- 
gled to win the respect of men. None knew 
how hard the struggle had been ; no one brought 
up among upright, untempted people can tell 
the unspeakable hardness of my task. Re- 
spectable people stood aloof, only bad men ex- 
tended to me a welcome. My former associates 
urged my return to their midst. Stronger and 
stronger grew the temptation to lead a wild life 
of sin and revelry. Legions seemed whispering 
evil thoughts to me then, but Jennie, my faith- 
ful, pleading wife, drew me back from the great 
gulf. 

“ She came to me that bright Christmas mern- 
ing and begged that I would go with her to 
Church. Unable to withstand her pleading 
eyes, I consented, and for the second time en- 
tered the church with Jennie leaning on my arm. 
She seemed so happy then, that again I resolved 
to struggle on to the best of my ability, trusting 
in God for help. Suddenly the whole service 
became hateful to me; all was discord and con- 
fusion, for just before me, joining in the sacred 
hymn with polluted lips, stood Richard Mar- 
shall, my enemy. He was clad in broadcloth, 
I in my threadbare garments; he was prosper- 
ous and respected, I a starving outcast.. The 
thought of the terrible wrong he had done me, 
and the present contrast in our situations, 
brought about by that wrong, rose before me, 
and all my resolutions and better feelings van- 
ished, giving place to that one fixed idea— 
revenge! 

“Jennie grew pale as she saw the desperate 
expression in my eyes, and bowed her head in 
fervent prayer. I knew that silent, weeping 
prayer was for me, yet I could not drive the 
demon from my heart. We went home; she 
silent and sad, 1 wrathful, and burning with 
very hatred toward the man who had brought 
sorrow and want upon her. I planned that 
afternoon a most wicked scheme for the ruin of 
my enemy; and in the evening, without a word 
to Jennie—for I dared not trust myself to look 
upon her face—I left the house to accomplish 
my purpose. What that purpose was it is 
needless now to tell, since none, save God, 
ever knew, and he in his mercy has pardoned 
even that. It was a calm night, the light of the 
moon fell peacefully on the well-known path as 
I passed on, my mind filled with but one wicked 
thought. . 

“Suddenly a figure stood in my path. I 
paused in affright, so like a spirit of the dead 
did my pale little Jennie appear. She took my 
cold hand in hers, and with her sweet, young 





face raised toward heaven she whispered trem- 
blingly, ‘John, dear husband, if we are to be 
separated forever and ever go on, go on; but 
if you hope to meet me in that better world, 
where I soon shall be; if you hope to reach 
that home where God and the angels dwell, you 
will go back with me.’ I could cherish no 
thought of wrong in that angelic presence; I 
could not speak; being utterly overcome I was 
weak as a child. Gently and quietly she led 
me home, then in her sweet, innocent way, with 
her soft eyes raised to mine, she said, ‘My 
husband, God has saved us from a terrible sor- 
row this night. I know you seek revenge—how 
I can not tell you; but I do know you will 
never accomplish it. A voice seems to tell me 
that God will not permit this fearful blow to 
come upon us, and that in answer to my prayers 
you will even forgive Richard Marshall.’ 

“I did not answer, and she seemed disap- 
pointed. I bitterly reproached myself that I 
could not reply as she wished, but it was hard 
to say I would indeed leave all to Him who has 
said, ‘ Vengeance is mine.’ 

“A few days after this event a boy came, 
apparently in great haste, to our home, and 
talked in a low tone a few moments with Jennie, 
after which she came to me with an awe-stricken 
countenance, and without speaking beckoned 
me to follow her. With rapid steps she led me 
to an old disused hut by the roadside, and there, 
on a rude plank, pale and ghastly, lay Richard 
Marshall. His horse had thrown him down an 
embankment, and life was almost extinct. His 
eyes met mine as I entered, and a perceptible 
shiver passed over his frame. Satan whispered, 
‘Now can you triumph over your enemy ;’ but 
Jennie’s sweet voice said, ‘ Forgive, tell him you 
forgive.’ I knelt down and took his cold hand 
in mine. Bending so that his dying ear might 
catch the words, I said, ‘ Richard, I forgive 
you, let us part in peace ; God in heaven hear 
me.’ He smiled, and turned his glassy eyes 
toward Jennie; she knelt by my side and wiped 
the death damps from his brow, whispering 
sweet words of comfort. A few moments 
passed, a faint spasm of pain passed over his 
countenance, his lips moved, and his spirit 
passed away. 

“O, the ineffable peace that stole over me 
then! How unspeakably thankful I was that I 
had been won from my purpose that terrible 
night of my temptation! How I blessed my 
God in having given me my Jennie, my noble 
wife! With what feelings of mingled repent- 
ance and hope did I kneel beside her that night, 
and join with a sincere heart in her devotions! 

“In a little while she drooped, and faded 
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gradually away. In vain I tried to believe it 
was but fancy; the final parting came at last. A 
few short years only were we permitted to dwell 
together here, but an eternity lies before us. 
She is with the Father whom she loved to obey ; 
I but await his summons to depart in peace.” 

Tears trickled down his furrowed cheeks as he 
continued, “O, my dear friends, how little we 
appreciate the power we possess to do good, 
how many opportunities we fail to improve, and 
how much there is for woman to do! What can 
be more enduring than her influence? It lives 
forever. My Jennie has been in heaven many 
years, but her influence has ever been around 
me. If, when tried and tempted in life’s dark 
hours, I have faltered on the way, one thought 
of her has ever been as a magic talisman to 
guide me aright. There is much said in regard 
to woman’s mission ; but how fearfully does the 
woman wander who seeks her work beyond the 
field in which God has placed her—who, turn- 
ing aside from that which he has given her to 
do, seeks for that to which she was not called ! 
My Jennie’s mission was nobly fulfilled, yet the 
world neither knew her name, nor applauded 
her deeds.” 

As the old man ceased speaking silence fell 
upon the group, and the shadows of night fell 
around them ere they rose to depart. Mrs. 
Gray said nothing as she assisted her uncle to 
rise, but her face was pale, and her eyes were 
filled with tears. Mrs. Warder and Helen 
walked home arm in arm, and were from that 
hour true friends, each regarding the other with 
fondest affection. Mr. Warder became fonder 
than ever of his lovely wife, and rejoiced over 
the wonderful change in Helen. The “Woman’s 
Rights Association ” did not prosper ; in truth, 
the sensation died out after a time, and matters 
fell back into the old channel. Mrs. Gray hav- 
ing deserted the field, compelled her ally, Mrs. 
Markham, to give up in despair, and Chester- 
ville was restored to her former peace and quiet. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF FOOD. 
NUMBER II. 





THE GRATIFICATION OF TASTE. 
, ‘ASTE and smell are usually considered the 
least important of the senses. To some 


extent this is true. We can as individuals 


forego their use with less inconvenience than 
that of touch, sight, or hearing. This often hap- 
pens. A severe cold deprives us of the exercise 
of both these senses for the time being, and we 
find only a slight privation in the fact that our 
food has lost its accustomed savoriness, and 





flavors and perfumes no longer charm with their 
fragrance. 

But if, as a race, even now that all our habits 
are formed, we were to be deprived of the faculty 
or taste, it would probably in the course of time 
bring about a social revolution. Men would 
eat simply to satisfy hunger, and social eating 
would eventually cease. The luxuries of the 
table would largely be done away. The expense 
of living would be greatly diminished. This 
of itself would create wonderful changes in 
trade and manufactures. We have to scrutinize 
but cursorily the pursuits wholly or partially 
devoted to the gratification of taste to be aston- 
ished at their number and exient. Especially 
would the commerce of the world be curtailed 
and modified. But to gratify taste tea would 
never have been introduced from China, the 
spices from the Indies, vanilla from South 
America, nor fruits from many countries, and 
the demands for many of these would entirely 
cease. Our communications with some nations 
would be quite cut off if we did not seek from 
them the articles that gratify the palate. It 
would, therefore, set free an immense amount 
of capital and labor to be employed in other 
pursuits. 

But would such a change be desirable? We 
may answer no, without hesitation. God has 
given us these senses, and they were therefore 
intended for our good. Let us rather inquire 
into the purposes they were intended to sub- 
serve, and get from them all the benefit they 
were designed to bestow. 

It is astonishing to trace in history the influ- 
ence which this sense of taste has exerted over 
the race. The desire to taste the forbidden 
fruit led to the first violation of the commands 
of God in the Garden of Eden. Nor was that 
by any means an exception to the excesses that 
dragged down the race from the grand perfec- 
tion in which they were created. The only spec- 
ifications against the antediluvians for crimes 
that could be washed away only by a flood were, 
that they were eating and drinking, and indulg- 
ing in the lusts to which these excesses stirred 
up the blood, until the day when Noah entered 
the ark. And the luxuries that have since over- 
thrown nation after nation have shown them- 
selves and their hurtful tendencies in nothing 
so much as in the extravagance of the table. 
It seems evident that our Creator designed the 
seductions of taste to be the medium of the 
great trial by which our obedience should be 
tested, and our self-denial exercised. Such was 
the case with our first parents, and we see no 
indications that the test has been changed. 
But this truth is not generally recognized even 
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by good men. We see many of them constantly 
indulging inordinate appetites to the great detri- 
ment of their health, and of their ability to 
work, as if they were making a legitimate use 
of the faculty. Doubtless few of them have 
much idea of the mischief they are doing them- 
selves. 

What then? Are we not to consult the taste? 
Are we not to indulge in its pleasures? Most 
certainly yes to both these questions. 

The tate was undoubtedly designed to be 
the judge of the food that is to enter the system, 
and, like the judges of old, it sits in the gate. 
Nothing can pass without being subject to its 
scrutiny. If it approves it calls up a whole 
retinue of servants to receive and conduct it 
successfully and triumphantly through the sys- 
tem. First, the salivary glands are summoned 
to pour forth an agreeable lubrication. The taste 
is often so eager and so decided in its judgment 
that it calls up these ready servants in anticipa- 
tion of some special treat, and the mouth 
“waters” before the morsel is put into it. The 
supply from the glands continues, while the 
teeth are crushing and the taste enjoying and 
approving, all of which prepares the food for a 
pleasant transit to the stomach, and for the 
further action of that organ. In like obedience 
to the same judge the cesophagus is ready for 
its duty, and the stomach also begins to secrete 
the gastric juice. In fact, the whole digestive 
apparatus is started into happy and successful 
action by the favorable decisions of the taste. 

But if the food be passed into the stomach 
without the approbation of the taste, none of 
these pleasant results follow. The morsel seems 
dry and unsavory in the mouth. The mastica- 
tion is not likely to be well performed, the 
insalivation is imperfect, and the food is not, 
therefore, well prepared for the action of the 
gastric juice. If it be very disagreeable to the 
taste the fauces loathe their task, and the mor- 
sel “sticks in the throat,” or is passed down 
slowly to its gloomy tomb, to be rejected in 
extreme cases with the most positive demon- 
strations of disgust; or, at best, to lie heavily 
and to induce some or all of the painful results 
of indigestion. A hint might be inferred here 
about the importance of eating only when hun- 
gry, for then is taste the keenest, and all the 
other organs in mood for work without any 
unnatural strain upon them. But there is no 
question about the importance of the gratifica- 
tion of the taste. Every thing that is eaten 
should meet its approval. It is, therefore, a 
perfectly legitimate subject of inquiry how to 
make things taste good, how to prepare food so 
that every dish shall be palatable and delightful. 





It does not follow, however, that we should 
make the taste the only criterion of judgment, 
or eat all that has its approval. It is possible 
that its decisions may once have been more 
correct than at present, but it seems they were 
not infallible even in Paradise. Man is quite 
too artificial in all his habits to be permitted to 
claim possession of unperverted tastc. Hence 
the fallacy of those who insist that every thing 
they like agrees with them. We have but to 
revert again to those familiar cases, the lovers 
of opium, alcohol, and tobacco, to show that 
the taste can not always be trusted. And cer- 
tainly our prepared dishes are neither so scien- 
tifically correct, nor so natural, that we can trust 
our taste in regard to them. Indeed, it is the 
constant experience of most people that have 
paid any attention to such matters, that many 
of the dishes they like hurt them. It is, more- 
over, a fact not so readily admitted, that many 
times the very things craved most vehemently 
are those which do the most injury. In other 
words, no taste is so exacting as a false taste. 
So, when a person feels that he must have this 
or that, say tea or coffee for example, let him 
be sure that these are the very things that hurt 
him, though the temporary effect may be pleas- 
ant. As a general rule, a simple and unper- 
verted taste will be able to make an agreeable 
meal of any wholesome and pleasant food with- 
out resulting any unpleasant feelings, or long- 
ings for some accustomed article. This only is 
true independence. The “must have” and the 
“can’t do without” are slavery. 

But if we bravely cut off the things we most 
crave, and eat only simple, unstimulating food, 
we shall after awhile begin to find out the 
treasures laid up in the taste for those who 
deny themselves. It gives a repetition of the 
old story of asking for wisdom and getting also 
great riches; of finding the life when one is 
willing to lose it for the sake of the truth. The 
epicure himself, if he knew the exceeding enjoy- 
ment of a simple diet by an unperverted appe- 
tite, would deny himself for the sake of its 
realization and feel rewarded. 

One of the greatest mistakes we make in the 
preparation of common food is in ignoring its 
natural flavor. To make a dish palatable we 
flavor it. Why? Has it no flavor of its own? 
Did the Creator prepare it for our use without 
adapting it to our taste? We admit that it 
may be well to mingle some of these flavors, 
but we are so much in the habit of using high 
flavors, and mingling a great variety of them, 
that we really are quite ignorant of the true 
flavors of many, and I might say of most kinds 
of food, as well as of the advantages of sim- 
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plicity. We may not, like Blot, put “a bay- 
leaf and two sprigs of thyme” into every dish, 
but we often do worse. 

Perhaps we can not find a better illustration 
of this than the pea soup which is so great a 
favorite at many of our restaurants and public 
tables. If properly made it is best when there 
is literally no flavoring put into it but a little 
salt, though few people suspect the paucity. A 


lady inquired the other day, with much apparent | 


interest, what I had put into my white beans to 
make them so delicious, and she could hardly 
credit me when I assured her that I had put 
in nothing but water and a little salt. But then 
I cooked them properly. I threw away none 
of their natural flavor, wasted as little of it as 
possible, and developed it all. In other words, 
I cooked them very slowly in a closely covered 
boiler without changing the water, until they 
fell to pieces, had them even full of liquid, and 
salted them when served. But who commonly 
even thinks of preserving the natural flavor of 
beans? All the cook-books tell you to throw 
away One or two waters,* and some drain them 
at the very last, and thus literally lose all the 
aroma. The aroma of beans? Yes. Is not the 
house often filled with it while they are cook- 
ing? Well, just preserve as much of it in the 
beans as possible, and see what will be the 
difference. Another reader will be very certain 
she never ate them flavored with any thing. 
Perhaps not; but if she notices hereafter she 
will probably never find them without the flavor 
of corned beef, or pork-juice, or butter, unless 
all these things have been intentionally omitted 
for the purpose of ascertaining the real taste 
of the beans. I have thus particularized, not 
on account of the transcendent value of beans, 
but to show how we spoil the commonest arti- 
cles of food in our simplest dishes. 

Our best flavors are in fruits, delicate, refresh- 
ing, and unstimulating. In our ordinary cookery 
we have scarcely begun to use the resources 
that lie in our very hands. For example, in 
puddings and in pudding-sauces, how few cooks 
make use of our home fruits to any considerable 
extent! They flavor with spices, hot, biting, 
and taste-blunting, and among a great variety 
of these dishes there are very few that can be 
received by a delicate stomach without injury. 

“ But persons with delicate stomachs should 
not eat puddings.” 

Why not? Only because they are not made 





*I must except some of the true French cook-books from 
this charge. They are often—not always—more philosophical 
than we are, and I have obtained excellent hints from them, but 
usually their mingling of flavors does not suit the American 
taste. 


properly. Suppose, now, we take fruit for one 
of the principal ingredients, as well as for the 
flavoring, and see if we can not make something 
digestible. We shall find apples the most 
available, and among the common kinds of these 
Greenings are the best for cooking. Pare, core, 
and chop into quarter inch pieces two cups full. 
Then of steeped pearl-barley—but I must tell 
you how to steep it. Pick over and wash one 
cup and a half, and steep slowly in a pipkin or 
| a hominy-boiler, or in a tin vessel in@losed and 
| boiled in a larger one, with about six cups of 
water. The amount of water, however, will 

vary with circumstances—keep filling up, but 
| finish off with none resting on the surface. 
| Cook six or eight hours, or till easily mashed 
between the thumb and finger. We will sup- 
pose this had been done the day previous. Add 
three cups of this to your two cups of chopped 
apple, one cup of raisins, one half cup of Zante 
currants, the juice of one large lemon, and one 
cup of sugar; mix thoroughly and bake in a 
moderate oven one hour, or until the apples are 
undistinguishable within. There is nothing in 
this to injure any one who can eat fruit; and if 
a man can not do that he would better experi- 
ment until he can. Here, too, are flavors 
enough for one dish. Serve in saucers without 
dressing. Most people find it delicious. Ah, I 
see I have forgotten the salt, as I frequently do 
in making it. You can forget it, or put it in, as 
you choose. It all depends upon fancy, and I 
do not fancy that salt and fruit agree well. If 
layer or Malaga raisins are used for the pud- 
ding, they should be blanched or steeped half 
an hour before putting them in. This is a good 
rule always to be followed with these raisins. 
It makes a surprising difference in the develop- 
ment of their flavor. 

This pudding may be varied greatly. The 
lemon juice may be omitted and other tart juices 
used in its place, due judgment being exercised 
with regard to the mingling of flavors. Instead 
of the barley may be used sago, tapioca, well- 
cooked cracked wheat, and even hominy. The 
latter—the New England “samp” and the 
Southern “small hominy ”—makes a _ whole- 
some, hearty pudding, more delicate by increas- 
ing the proportion of apple, say three cups of 
apple to two of cooked hominy. Stewed apple 
| or canned apple can also be used. Remember, 
too, that poor apples make poor dishes, and 
avoid them. By varying the ingredients thus 
you will have a variety of puddings, really tast- 
ing very differently, and known by different 
names. Let not the “good cooks” condemn 
these puddings as too simple till they have tried 
them thoroughly. 
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In making dread puddings the fruit should be 
stewed and sweetened first. Then soak pieces 
of bread in a liquor made of one part lemon- 
juice and four or five parts water, sweetened to 
the taste. Put a layer of the stewed fruit, say 
half an inch thick, on the bottom of the dish, 
then a layer of the soaked bread—cut, say one- 
third of an inch thick—then another of fruit, 
until the dish is full. Bake in a slow oven 
three-fourths of an hour, or an hour, according 
to the size of the pudding. Serve in saucers 
without dressing, or with milk or cream. If 
the fruit be tart, as stewed grapes, or apples, or 
mixed with grapes, or with currants, or cranber- 
ries, or plums, the lemon may be dispensed 
with. Stewed whortleberries may be used alone, 
and make a delicious pudding, as do most of 
the small fruit. Apple unmixed may be used 
alone, or with currants or raisins strewed in 
between the layers. With the very juicy fruits 
the bread, if not hard, may be put in without 
soaking. 

“Bread puddings, without milk and eggs!” 
says one. “Don’t you believe in milk and 
eggs ?” 

Certainly I do; but I also believe in cooking 
them properly. The best authorities admit the 
constipating tendencies of milk, and scalded 
milk is given as a medicine in that very direc- 
tion. What shall we say, then, of daked milk? 
You do not think of eating eggs boiled so long 
as five minutes, and does it improve them any 
to bake them ten times as long? And it only 
makes the matter worse to bake either the eggs 
or the milk into the other ingredients. Here is 
a chance for the use of one’s common sense 
and some independence. 

A delicious tomato pudding can be made with 
two cups of stewed or canned tomatoes, mixed 
with two large spoonfuls of rice or sago, one 
cup of bread soaked ir lemon juice as for bread- 
puddings, and one half cup of sugar. Mix and 
bake slowly one and a half hours in a deep, 
close dish, as a common jar or an earthen pip- 
kin. Or the tomatoes can be taken fresh and 
cut in slices, alternating them in layers with the 
bread, etc., putting the sugar into the juice and 
pouring it over the whole. It will need baking 
a little longer than the former. 

The resources of tomatoes are yet but slightly 
developed. Those who wish to experiment in 
cooking—and every one who cooks should do 
so—will find in them an excellent material. 
For example, a delicious dish can be made with 
seven-eighths tomatoes peeled and sliced, and 
one-eighth uncooked rice. Alternate them in 
layers until the jar or pipkin is two-thirds full, 
add the juice—the richest part—cover close, 


and bake in a very slow oven for three hours. 
A good plan is to put it in about an hour before 
the fire goes down, and allow it to cool off with 
the cooling oven—coal-fire. When done, the 
rice should be perfectly tender, and swelled out 
with the juice of the tomatoes. To be eaten 
with a dressing of milk or cream. You ob- 
serve I put no seasoning into the mixture. 
Tomatoes are usually seasoned so much, that, 
like many other things, their true flavor is not 
known. They really have so much flavor that 
they are used to season other dishes—soup, for 
example. After a little effort to break the habit, 
they are seon relished much better without 
seasoning, in which condition they are also 
most wholesome. I found some hints about 
tomatoes and rice in Miss Rogers’s “ Domestic 
Life in Palestine.” 

There is literally no end to these fruit pud- 
dings. A very nice one just occurs to me, made 
with three-fourths grated apple and one-fourth 
grated cocoa-nut, with—or without—just the 
slightest flavor of nutmeg, say a quarter of a 
teaspoonful to a pint pudding and one gill of 
sugar. Bake in a quick oven twenty minutes. 
It is as delicate as a custard. I think other 
nuts might be used in a similar manner. Most 
nuts are too oily, but even this defect might be 
remedied by mixing them—bruised and in small 
quantities—with bread crumbs. 

You will observe that these puddings give 
quite a variety in color and appearance; but I 
must not forget one of the most showy, which 
may or may not be quite new to you, a dira’s- 
nest pudding. Soak one cup of tapioca or sago 
in two cups of hot water for half an hour—or 
the sago will swell at once with scalding. Pare 
and core five or six medium-sized apples and 
stuff them with blanched chestnuts and raisins, 
putting the ‘latter in sight at the ends. Set 
them in a pudding dish and pour over them 
your soaked and sweetened tapioca or sago, and 
bake until the apples are quite tender. This 
can be improved by using one cup of stewed 
and strained apple instead of one of the cups 
of water for soaking the tapioca or sago. These 
latter articles are almost pure starch, and they 
are much more readily digested when mixed 
with a large proportion of fruit. 

Peaches are not so available in these and 
similar dishes as apples. The flavor is too del- 
icate; it exhales too readily. Still, they do well 
when mingled with such things as require little 
cooking. Good sliced peaches and grated 
green-corn in about equal quantities—with lit- 
tle or no sugar if the peaches are very sweet— 
baked fifteen minutes, or just enough to cook 
| the peaches through, make a fine dessert dish 
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for those sultry days in August, when one does 
not wish to eat much. One of the greatest ob- 
jections to desserts is that we are likely to eat 
all we need before we reach them. So it is a 
good plan, when we find that we have already 
eaten enough, to set it aside until supper-time, 
and eat it then in place of the preserves and 
cakes; but we will revert to this again. 

The habit of excessive eating is one of our 
greatest faults in this country, and results 
largely from our eating too fast. If we must 
have many dishes we would better follow the 
French fashion and have but little of each. 
But it is better still to eat of few dishes and to 
eat slowly. Besides being promotive of better 
mastication, this will give us a better chance to 
observe the moment when our feeling of satis- 
faction indicates that we have eaten enough. 
St. Paul tells us whether we eat or drink, or 
whatever we do, to do all to the glory of God; 
and all Christians will find it a help to put into 
their “grace,” either mentally or articulately, as 
the circumstances may warrant, the’ petition that 
they may eat temperately. Verbum sat, etc. 





FINE FEELINGS. 


HERE are people who pride themselves 

on the possession of what it pleases them 
to call fine feelings. Perhaps, if we were all 
diligent to call spades spades, these same fine 
feelings would come under a less euphemistic 
heading ; but, as things are, we may as well 
adopt the softening gloze that is spread over 
the whole of our language, and call them bya 
pretty name with the rest. People who possess 
fine feelings are chiefly remarkable for the ease 
with which they take offense; it being indeed 
impossible, even for the most wary of their 
associates, to avoid giving umbrage in some 
shape, and generally when least intending i 
and most innocently minded. Nothing satisfies 
them. No amount of attention, short of abso- 
lute devotion and giving them the place of honor 
every-where, sets them at ease with themselves 
or keeps them in good humor. If you ask them 
to your house, you must not dream of mixing 
them up with the rest. Though you have done 
them an honor in asking them at all, you must 
give them a marked position, and bear them on 
your hands for the evening. They must be 
singled out from the herd and specially attended 
to, introduced to the nicest people, made a fuss 
with and taken care of, else they are offended, 
and feel they have been slighted; their sensi- 
tiveness of fine feelings being a kind of Chat 
Moss which will swallow up any quantity of 


petits soins that may be thrown in, and yet 
never be filled. 

If they are your intimate friends, you have to 
ask them on every occasion on which you re- 
ceive. They make it a grievance if they hear 
that you have had even a dinner party without 
inviting them, though your space is limited, and 
you had them at your last gathering. Still, if it 
comes to their ears that you have had friends 
and did not include them, they will come down 
upon you with a dead certainty if they are of 
the franker kind, and ask you seriously, perhaps 
pathetically, how they have offended you? If 
they are of the sullen sort they will meet you 
coldly, or pass you by without seeing you; and 
will either drift into a permanent estrangement 
or come round after a time, according to the 
degree of acidity in their blood and the amount 
of tenacity in their character. They have lost 
their friends many times for no worse offense 
than this. 

They are as punctilious, too, as they are ex- 
acting. They demand visit for visit, invitation 
for invitation, letter for letter. Though you 
may be overwhelmed with serious work, while 
they have no weightier burden strapped to their 
shoulders than their social duties and social 
fineries, yet you must render point for point 
with them, keep an exact tally, with not a notch 
too many on their side, if you want to retain 
their acquaintance at all. And they must always 
be invited specially and individually even to 
your open days, else they will not come at all, 
and their fine feelings will be hurt. They suffer 
no liberties to be taken with them, and they 
take none with others ; counting all frock-coat 
friendliness as taking liberties, and holding 
themselves refined and you coarse if you think 
that manners sans facon are pleasanter than 
those which put themselves eternally in stays 
and stiff buckram, and are never in more un- 
dress than a court suit. 

They will not go into your house to wait for 
you, however intimate they may be; and they 
would resent it as an intrusion, perhaps an 
impertinence, if you went into theirs in their 
absence. If you are at luncheon when they 
icall, they stiffly leave their cards and turn away, 
though you have the heartiest, jolliest manner 
of housekeeping going, and keep a kind of open 
house for luncheon casuals. They do not un- 
derstand heartiness or a jolly manner of house- 
keeping ; open houses are not in their line, and 
they will not be luncheon casuals ; so they turn 
away grimly, and if you want to see them you 
have to send your servant panting down the 
street after them; when their dignity being 





satisfied, their sensitiveness smoothed down, 
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and their fine feelings reassured, they will gra- 
ciously turn back and do what they might have 
done at first. 

When people who possess fine feelings are 
poor, their sensitiveness is indeed a cross both 
for themselves and their friends to bear. If 
you try to show them kindness or do them a 
service, they fly out at you for patronizing them, 
and say you humiliate them by treating them as 
paupers. You may do to your rich acquaintances 
a hundred things which you dare not attempt 
with your poor friends cursed with fine feelings ; 
and little offices of kindness which pass as 
current coin through society, are construed into 
insults with them. Difficult to deal with in 
every phase, they are in none more dangerous 
to meddle with than when poor. They are as 
bad if they have become successful after a period 
or struggle. Then your attention to them is 
time-serving, bowing to the rising sun, worship- 
ing the golden calf, etc. Else why did you not 
seek them out when they were poor? Why 
were you not cap in hand when they went bare- 
headed? Why have you waited until they were 
successful before you recognized their value? 
It is funny to hear how bitter these sensitive 
folks are when they have come out into the 
sunlight of success after the dark passage of 
poverty, as if it had been possible to dig them 
out of their obscurity, when their name was 
still to make—as if the world could recognize 
its prophets before they had spoken. 

But this recognition after success is a very 
delicate point with people of fine feelings, sup- 
posing always the previous struggle to have 
been hard; and even if there has been no 
struggle to speak of, then there are doubts and 
misgivings as to whether they are liked for 
themselves or not, and morbid speculations on 
the stability and absolute value of the position 
they hold and the attentions they receive, and 
endless surmises of what would be the result 
if they lost their fame, or wealth, or political 
power, or social standing—or whatever may be 
the hook on which their success hangs, and 
their fine feelings are impaled. The act of 
wisdom most impossible to be performed by 
these self-tortures is the philosophic acceptance 
of life as it is, and of things as they fall naturally 
to their share. 

You have your work to do for Christ where 
you are. Are youonasick bed? Still you have 
your work to do for Christ there, as much as the 
highest servant of Christ in the world. The 
smallest twinkling star is as much a servant of 
God as the midday sun. Only live for Christ 
where you are. 





THE AUTHOR OF MARGARET 
HOWTH. 





HE story with which Mrs. Harding made 

her debut in the classic pages of the “ At- 
lantic,” was so powerful and so unlike, in style, 
any thing that had preceded it, that the author 
took at once a high position. There is nothing 
in her writing like the gorgeous coloring of 
Miss Prescott, or the charming naturalness of 
Mrs. Stowe. Nor is there any thing of the cool 
philosophizing of “the Professor,” or of the 
bold, buoyant touches of Winthrop. In her 
own fashion Mrs. Harding plunges down into 
the heart of things, taking life as an intense 
reality. Her characters are every-day people, 
neither brilliant, beautiful, nor saintly. Yet her 
words are sometimes vivid as a flame, while 
again they strike with the force and sharpness 
of a steel weapon. 

“Life in the Iron Mills”—the story,of the 
Welsh furnace-tender—is a simple thing. Yet 
who does not feel a peculiar sadness as this 
Hugh Wolf is described, with his miserable 
poverty, his vague, wild longings, and his 
thwarted hopes? And poor Deb, the hunch- 
back who treads a thorny way, such as it stings 
us, even to hear about! How clear, too, the 
contrast between the two ends of the social 
scale! Mitchell, cool, high-bred, despising 
nothing in heaven, earth, or hell, but men of 
one idea; brilliant as a Summer-lake glittering 
in the sunshine, till self was touched, when he 
was chilled into ice, though brilliant still; anc 
poor Wolfe, crushed into a dumb, hopeless, an- 
imal life, yet battling madly with destiny! Alas, 
we seem to see distinctly the solemn moonlight 
resting on that dead face, that vanished life. 

This world is full of such failures, of tempta- 
tions and falls, of living deaths, of crime and 
woe. But the other world—what can we say 
of it, except that in its ineffable light all myste- 
ries shall be cleared up? 

In “Margaret Howth, a Story of To-day,” 
we find poor, faithful old Knowles, who tells us 
that now, as eighteen hundred years ago, the 
great Helper stands unwelcome in the world; 
that the air is filled with the cry of nations 
going down into darkness—their message un- 
told, their work undone; that the heart demands 
an unrendered justice. 

This is the problem which is attempted to be 
worked out in the life of Margaret, who puts 
away the dream of her maidenhood, that she 
may the more entirely devote herself to her 
father, the blind old aristocrat; and in the 
struggles of Knowles, the Socialist reformer. 
We see it, too, in the trials which gradually 
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root out of the pantheist, Holmes, his self-con- 
scious pride, and purifying him as by fire, bring 
him into a broader, nobler range. 

From defeat the rugged philanthropist arises 
a truer man, with less mad endeavor against 
the “things without remedy,” but more tender- 
ness for the lesser needs of poor humanity. 

Little Lois is a rare, but not impossible crea- 
tion. Her crushed brain, her child-heart, her 
artist-sense so quick to discover the beautiful, 
and above all this, her trust through the dread- 
ful memories of her past, through the utter 
wretchedness around her, that “the Master ’ll 
make it all right”—these things charm us in 
the poor, contented little creature. 

Truly touching is the gathering around her 
bed on the New-Year’s eve, when she gently 
passes out of this world into the other, where 
all mysteries are explained, and where all her 
yearnings are satisfied. 

Even the less prominent characters of the 
book present a distinct outline which needs no 
ornamental touches. Miss Herne is a cold, 
hard-surface person, who knows and cares for 
nothing but her own little world. Joe Gan is a 
poor, cunning wretch, who “has never had a 
chance,” and is saved from the consequences 
of his crime only by the love of his daughter 
Lois. Mrs. Howth is a dear, kind-hearted wo- 
man ; but she can not forget that the old Virginia 
blood runs in her veins. Every figure stands 
out in bold relief, clear-cut and true to its type. 

So much for praise. To say that Mrs. Hard- 
ing has a daring yet natural touch, a noble 
sympathy with the wrongs of the masses, and 
a fearless scorn of mere fashionable conven- 
tionalisms is no mean commendation. 

But we must admit that there are faults in her 
style. Power sometimes degenerates into bom- 
bast, eloquence subsides into a mere verbiage, 
and “thoughts that breathe” obstinately refuse 
to be fettered to “ words that burn.” 

And there are still graver objections. Pity 
for the masses merges into bitterness. And 
she pleads so powerfully that she almost takes 
her reader with her by storm. But is there not 
more of compensation than we are wont to 
believe? The deadly anguish which maddens 
and almost kills one man, falls lightly on his 
fellow, whose animal nature has been chiefly 
developed. 

Yet our author doubts the justice of the 
world’s going on as it does—can not see the 
“light behind the cloud.” This doubt is never 
clearly expressed, but is recognized in the effect 
of her writings. Such a doubting of a wise and 


to frenzy—many a tender one to death. 








loving Providence has driven many a brave soul | 


It is the meek, the child-like, the trusting 
ones, for whom the waves of this troubled sea 
settle down intocalmness. It is by submission, 
and not by continual battling, that we conquer. 
One may dash forever against the adamantine 
walls of fate, and it will be all in vain. But at 
the bare touch of a believing hand they crum- 
ble and fall. 

Caviling and doubt are very fashionable in 
this nineteenth century. A “morbid question- 
ing” runs into every thing and poisons the 
fountains of social and religious influence. 
Goethe affirmed that “the end of life was an 
action.” Now it is a thought. 

But who can tell what fires of agony, kindled 
in her fresh morning, may have given this woman 
the power to picture with such vivid coloring 
the woes of a suffering humanity? Yet all this 
stern discipline is arranged by that loving Fa- 
ther, who sees the end from the beginning. 
And sometimes one who has buffeted the wild- 
est waves is at last piloted into the most serene 
waters. 





SONG OF THE GOLDEN ROBIN. 


O WELCOME notes of the robin, 
Dropt down from the fragrant pine, 
Ye stir, like a breath of Eden, 
This languid heart of mine. 


The joy and the innate gladness 
Which dwell in a life so free, 

Are breathed in the wild outgushings 
Of thy sweet melody. 


And yet, O beautiful singer, 
Thy life hath its touch of pain ; 
Its wearying toil and its perils, 
And purposes to attain. 

Its care for the hungry nestlings 
That rock in the wind-tost tree ; 
Ah, bird! that the curse of sinning 

Should reach even down to thee: 


But the tone of exultation, 

Which hallows this song of thine, 
Seems so like a soul expressing 

Its trust in the care Divine ; 


That my heart is filled with wond’ring 
What measure of sympathy 

The merciful God hath granted 
Between himself and thee. 


O bird, thou hast brought me a signal 
Of love from afar this morn ; 

A germ of hope and promise 
Which seemeth newly born. 


For sure if inanimate nature 
May serve in the Gracious plan, 
A song of faith, like the robin’s, 
Should move the soul of man, 
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THE TWO CITIES. 


Slowly the aerial city fades and vanishes from sight. 


kkuby dome, and silver temple, circling wall of amethyst, 
Fall in silence, leaving only purple ruin hung with mist. 


Darkness gathers eastward, westward ; stronger waxeth my desire, 
Reaching through celestial spaces, glittering as with rain of fire, 


To the city set in jasper, having twelve foundations fair, 
Flashing from their jeweled splendor every color soft and rare. 


Twelve in number are its gateways—numbered by the seer of old; 
Every gate a pearl most lustrous, and its streets are paved with gold. 
Vor. XX1X.—22* 








N the dusky shores of evening, stretched in shining peace it lies, 
City built of clouds and sunshine, wonder of the western skies ! 


While I watch, and long for pinions thitherward to take my flight, 
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In the midst, in dazzling whiteness, lightens the Eternal Throne ; 
From it flows the Living Water ; round it gleams an emerald zone. 


Luscious fruits and balmy odors, healing leaves and cooling shade, 
Either side the Life-tree sheddeth, by sweet storms of music swayed. 


O thou grand untempled city, seen by John in visions bright ; 
Glory-flooded, needing neither sun: by day nor moon by night ; 


Filled forever and forever by the shining light of Him 
Who redeemed the world, and sitteth throned between the Seraphim ! 


Through thy lovely gates the nations of the saved in triumph stream, 
Chanting praise above all praises, love of love their holy theme ! 


They no more shall thirst or hunger ; they no more with heat shall faint ; 
Christ for tears will give them gladness—blissful rest for sore complaint. 


Blessed they who do his bidding! cries the angel, day and night ; 
They shall find abundant entrance—they shall walk with him in white! 





GRAVE OF “LEATHER-STOCKING.” 





Is fiction truth? Do I but dream as tearfully alone 

I kneel beside a grass-grown grave marked by a mossy stone, 

Which bears a name so time-bedimmed I scarce the words may trace, 
And just beneath—* Let no rude hand disturb this burial-place.” 


“‘ Path-finder,” “ Hunter,” “ Pale-faced Chief”—all titles were the same 
To one who bore a Christian soul beneath a savage name, 
For rude he was and all unlearned in every lettered page, 
And yet the Book of Nature read with wisdom of a sage! 


Here, just beyond the hunter’s grave, low, crouching at his feet, 
“ Old Hector” with his master shares this quiet, wild retreat ; 
A savage hand in honest faith entombed him thus with care, 
That in the Spirit’s hunting-grounds he ’d join his master there. 


Here, neath the sycamore and oak the forest hunter sought 

To rest his warm and weary frame when all life’s toils were wrought ; 
Improvement’s hum and busy din fell harshly on his ear, 

Far more he loved the haunts where roam the bison and the deer. 


Here, swift the Pawnee’s arrow sped, and here his light canoe, 
When launched upon the crystal Loup, swift as his arrow flew ; 
The crystal Loup where each bright wave by flowery bank caressed, 
Along the dimpled surface bore a diamond in its breast ! 


And here, when on the war-path, went the savage chief in pride, 
He prayed the Great Wacondah that his ear he ’d open wide, 
And show him well the Teton’s trail, the ambush of the Sioux, 
That from his belt a hundred scalps should fright his. foe anew. 


Ah, strange emotions thrill my soul as wandering here alone, 

I muse upon the tragic deeds of days forever flown, 

When one primeval forest hemmed these fair, broad prairie lands, 
Where fiercely rose the dismal whoop of prowling savage bands. 


Farewell, ye scenes, for never more my feet shall hither stray, 
But O, when faith within me wanes and heaven seems far away, 
I’ll mind me of a strange, lone man—a savage yet a sage, 

Who studied Nature’s book and read God’s name on every page! 
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HO is he? What is his name? Where 
was he born? And where does he live? 

His name is Judas Will-be-Rich. He is the 
son of Mr. Gehazi Greed-of-Gain, and grand- 
son of old Mr. Achan Gain-is-Godliness. He 
was born in the town of Lucre, at the foot of 
Silver Hill, and spent his boyhood and youth 
digging in the mines of that place. 

Just after his connection with the Church he 
removed to the city of Mammon, taking lodg- 
ings in Money Lane, near the corner of Gold 
and Greenback streets. Mr. Ahab Sell-at-the- 
highest Price is his next neighbor on one 
side, and Mr. Balaam Buy-at-the-Lowest on 
the other. Mr. Grind-the-face-of-the-Poor lives 
just opposite. From his sordid, hungry look, 
love of money appears to be the chief element 
of his character, which, according to the best 
authority, is the root of all evil. And if it be 
so, where this love rules, God is cast down 
from his throne and an idol placed in his stead. 
This is why it is declared to be impossible for 
those who trust in riches to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, for God, and not gold, 
is supreme there. Here, too, I suppose, is the 
reason why a certain eminent teacher classes 
the covetous with thieves, adulterers, and mur- 
derers, and gives them that salutary caution: 
“ Beware of covetousness, which is idolatry.” 

With such opposition between covetousness 
and Christianity, can they co-exist in the same 
person? If not, how few can be saved! If 
they can, yet how pernicious must be its in- 
fluence on the growth of the religious spirit, 
and baleful in marring the beauty of the Chris- 
tian character ! 

The following are a few of the habits and 
traits of Mr. Will-be-Rich, that are more or 
less visible in his conduct and character : 

A forgetfulness of the Divine rule to give 
as the Lord has prospered him. 

A desire to acquire property, with little or no 
desire to use it for the benefit of mankind. 

An eagerness in acquiring it, which leads to 
larger or less infractions of the golden rule. 

He speculates on borrowed capital, having 
the bankrupt law in view as a relief in case of 
failure. 

In the markets or on change, he is a bull or 
a bear, as selfishness demands. 

He hoards his wealth during his life-time, 
under the vague idea, as a salvo to conscience, 
of relinquishing it to Christ by a bequest when 
death casts him out of his stewardship. 

When he is poor he makes his penury an 
excuse for not casting his mite into the Lord’s 





treasury; and when he becomes rich he pur- 
chases exemption from personal effort by con- 
tributing a mite, that without further interrup- 
tion, he may go on increasing his gains. Thus 
he gradually loses his delight in the Word of 
God, and his faith and fervency in prayer. 

Finally, in his concern respecting profits and 
losses, he has entirely forgotten the significance 
of his Master’s question: ‘What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul ?” 

These traits of the covetous professor are 
directly opposed to the obvious fact that all 
men are as much under obligation to do busi- 
ness for the glory of God as any are to go on a 
mission to the heathen, or to preach and pray 
for the same end. In each of these ways the 
Church, by the life of many of its covetous 
members, indicates to the world that business 
is their first object and religion the second; 
that money is the principal thing and holiness 
subordinate. 

Let us enter some of our wealthy Sabbath 
congregations and see what disclosures are 
made. Here sits a young and respectable 
member of the Church, entering on a pros- 
perous business. He owns a neat residence 
on Merchant’s Row. He does not consider 
himself penurious. He gives to charitable ob- 
jects on occasions; but, because he is just be- 
ginning his career, he feels justified in giving 
sparingly. He intends to do more when better 
able; but he never comes to feel any better 
able. As Providence smiles on his efforts, the 
ardor of his love grows cool. Secret prayer 
grows irksome as his income grows larger, and 
is finally abandoned, and family prayer grows 
with it. Riches have increased, and he has set 
his heart upon them. He is a covetous pro- 
fessor, and yet is in good and regular standing. 

Had he in the beginning formed a plan for 
doing good, and extended it as his wealth in- 
creased, he would have been more than safe. 
But he had no such plans, and consequently 
yielded more and more to the covetous spirit, 
till he has well-nigh made shipwreck of his 
faith. This is the history of thousands who 
in early life were promising members of the 
Church. “When I had but little,” said a man 
under the deep conviction of his error, “it 
seemed to me hardly worth saving; but when 
my fortune became large, it then appeared very 
important that it should be kept together, and 
be accumulating.” 

A member of the Rev. John Newton’s con- 
gregation, impressed with the dangers of wealth, 
sent to his pastor the following note: “A young 
man, having come to the possession of a very 
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considerable fortune, requests the prayers of 
the congregation that he may be preserved from 
the snares to which it exposes him.” 

“If the man had lost a fortune,” said Mr. 
Newton, in his comment, “the world would 
not have wondered to see him put up a note; 
but this man has been better taught.” 

A second glimpse into the congregation 
shows us an older member with a family around 
him. In ten years he has quadrupled his pos- 
sessions, but not by one farthing has he in- 
creased his donations to the cause of Christ. 
Wealth is rolling in upon him, and he is laying 
it up by thousands. But to win men to God, 
he gives it by dollars, perhaps by dimes. He 
values himself according to his worldly sub- 
stance. He says: “Mine arm hath gotten me 
this wealth ;” and he sacrifices to his own drag, 
and burns incense to his net. He aspires to 
the aristocracy of wealth much more ardently 
than to the true nobility which wisdom and 
moral worth impart. “He has made gold his 
hope, and said unto the most fine gold, Thou 
art my confidence.” His children are in doubt 
whether this engrossing love of money is not 
entirely compatible with pure religion, and 
whether this miserly hoarding of it on earth is 
any impediment to one’s laying up his treasure 
in heaven. Men of the world pronounce him 
a hypocrite, or Christianity a fabrication. The 
latter is false. The former may or may not be 
true; at any rate he is a covetous professor. 

Near him sits another, whose character is 
suffering from the same cause. He is in the 
condition for which Agur prayed—the state 
most favorable to healthful Christian develop- 
ment. He has neither riches nor poverty; but 
he is not content. Constant at the public serv- 
ices of the Church, he yet gains no visible 
benefit from them. He is guilty of no flagrant 
moral obliquity, nor is his life marked by any 
particular sensibility to his obligations to do 
good. He takes advantage of the necessities 
of others, and sometimes grinds the face of the 
poor. He shows the best part of an article as 
a specimen, and then sells the worst. He never 
trades unless he is sure of having the best of 
the bargain. His Christian consistency is de- 
stroyed, and his religious influence lost. He 
has become a burden and a reproach to the 
Church, and covetousness is the cause : 

“It glows, it flames, it never says, Enough— 
More is more fuel—till the shriveled soul, 


Alive, but wrapt in cerements of death, 
Breathes out itself upon that funeral pyre.” 


There is still another, whose estates are com- 
puted by hundreds of thousands, perhaps by 
millions. He is a man of intelligence and some 





Christian activity. He is a prominent teacher 
in the Sabbath school, and a member of the 
leading benevolent societies. He gives fre- 
quently, and, in comparison with some others, 
largely. But his wealth is increasing out of all 
proportion to the increase of his donations. 
The Boards of Missions, Education, and Publi- 
cation are calling loudly for aid, which it is in 
his power to furnish, but he withholds it. 
Missionaries, bearing the heat and burden 
of the day, send home their estimates of the 
lowest expense with which they can carry on 
the glorious work; the secretaries cut these 
down still lower, and then the Churches fail to 
meet even this restricted demand. Inquiring 
heathen cry aloud for the bread of life, and 
many perish for lack of it. Retrenchments 
have been forced upon the Boards; the great 
evangelical work has, in some places, been 
brought to a stand-still, and, in others, partially 
reclaimed fields have been given back to the 
wastes of heathenism. Laborers in the field 
have relinquished a part of their scanty living; 
and in some cases the whole was for a time 
given up to meet this painful exigency. 

And this rich, but covetous disciple, with 
others like him, could have averted the famine 
of the Word, and given a new impulse to the 
work of winring souls. He heard the voice of 
his Master from the whitening fields, calling 
upon him for ten, twenty, or fifty thousand dol- 
lars ; but he concludes that it is not his duty to 
give so much now. He has made his will; and 
when he can have neither the pleasure nor 
honor of managing his estates any longer, he 
will then bequeath a tithe, or even a fifth or a 
fourth part of them to the Lord. Is he not a 
covetous professor? 

But will wealth accomplish more for the 
world’s conversion, demised in such masses at 
the close of life, than distributed in smaller 
sums during its course? Far otherwise. Be- 
sides, the Master requires that those whom he 
has so greatly prospered, should be, in the 
main, the administrators of their own estates. 
Were they to obey his command, “Lay not up 
for yourself treasures upon earth,” would they 
leave such large trusts to their executors? 
Could they do thus if they “laid by in store on 
the first day of the week, according as God 
hath prospered them ?” 

Would they not be richer in good works at 
their decease for such a living beneficence ? 
and the Church better with their example than 
it can be with only their Jost-mortem bene- 
factions? Would not their children be happier 
in a larger inheritance of godliness, and more 
likely to do honor to their memory than with 
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such a temptation to complaint, when remit- 
tances are made to benevolent societies, which, 
but for such bequests, would have fallen to 
them? Why do so many cling to the mass 
of their wealth till it is too late to gain any per- 
sonal benefit from its bestowment, or derive any 
pleasure from witnessing the good accomplished 
by it, till the Church has too much reason to 
regard their removal as increasing rather than 
weakening her moral forces? Why? Alas! 
the love of money is the cause. It has grown 
into the very soul; it has given shape and tone 
to the whole character. And this subtile poison 
has been cherished under the deceptive idea of 
a future benevolence, to be consummated by 
the executors of a last will! 

There are, of course, circumstances in which 
legacies are the only expedient of returning to 
the Lord his own, with usury. A_ working- 
capital must often be retained, to which labor 
is making daily additions as a means for the 
largest benefactions; or a limited provision 
must be made for sickness, or the infirmities of 
age, or for the future necessities of one’s own 
family. All such uses of property, when the 
whole is truly consecrated, come as really as 
any other under the principle of stewardship. 

But the disciple who clings to his treasures 
for the sake of position in fashionable circles, 
or the aristocracy of wealth, or the insane greed 
of more, until death takes him from it, is among 
the poorest of the poor. When Christ is hun- 
gered and athirst, a stranger and naked, or sick 
and in prison, he will not minister to him. And 
why? Because he loves to have it told how 


much he is worth, and is anxious when he dies | 


to leave a large property. 

Worth! Stand by his sick bed and ask the 
question. Follow the departing spirit into the 
vast and eternal future and ask it, What is 
he worth? in comparison with what he would 
have been had he opened his hand wide to his 
needy brother—had he laid up more treasure 
in heaven? Wealth is not worth, for the wealth- 
iest are often the most worthless. Nor is it 
either the means, or the measure of worth, ex- 
cept as it is well and wisely used. 

Black Phebe, eminent among the honorable 
women for her piety, was richer by far in her 
penury than many a millionaire; for she lent 
all her living to the Lord, and they keep all 
theirs for themselves. She was accustomed to 
deposit with a friend the excess of her earn- 
ings above her expenses and her charities ; and 
thus demised to the American Board, as her 
residuary legatee, the sum of fex dollars and 
forty cents. This was all her living. By 
giving it to Christ it was doubly hers, and she 








carried it all with her to heaven as an eternal 
treasure. 

Why do so many disciples leave such large 
estates? Because they invest so little in the 
Savings Bank of Faith, and the large dividend- 
paying Missionary Railway Companies. They 
leave so much because they have put it in such 
forms that it can neither be transported with 
them nor transmitted into a bill of exchange. 
They have done but little good with it, and got 
as little from it. Hence they are obliged to 
leave it all, and leave it forever. Had they 
used it in charity they would have carried it on 
with them to the Celestial City, or found it laid 
up there in God’s garners, and also friends that 
would receive them into everlasting habitations. 

O, if we could expel covetousness from the 
hearts of Christians, how would there go with 
it much of the prevalent insensibility to the 
worth of the soul, and to the price paid for its 
redemption! What room would it leave in the 
Church for a generous and world-wide benev- 
olence! How would it restore vigor and sym- 
metry to the Christian character, keeping the 
treasury of the Lord always full of substance, 
and the field full of reapers ! 

What icebergs of selfishness would it melt 
from the heart of the Church! What dimness 
would it take from her eye, and what a palsy 
from her right arm! How would such an ex- 
orcism of this evil spirit leave her to be ani- 
mated and governed by the all-conquering love 
of Jesus, and give her wings to fly into the 
uttermost parts of the world, bearing the blessed 
Gospel to the sin-worn and weary of earth’s 
perishing inhabitants! 

“Dreamer, waken! loiterer hasten! what thy task is, under- 
stand ! 


Thou art here to purchase substance, and the price is in thy 
hand. 


Has the tumult of the market all thy sense confused and 
drowned? 

Do its glistening wares entice thee, or its shouts and cries con- 
found? 


O beware, lest thy Lord’s business be forgotten, while thy gaze 


Is on every show and pageant which the giddy square displays. 


Barter not his gold for pebbles; dc not trade in vanities ; 
Pearls there are of price, and jewels, for the purchase of the 
wise.”’ 


eS —————— 


MEN have been termed pilgrims, and life a 
journey ; and we may add that the Christian 
pilgrimage far surpasses all others in the fol- 
lowing particulars: in the goodness of the 
road, in the beauty of the prospects, in the 
excellence of the company, and in the vast 
superiority of the accommodation provided for 
the Christian traveler when he has finished his 
course. 
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MARTYRDOM OF CRANMER. 





HOMAS CRANMER was born at Aslac- 

ton, in Nottinghamshire, on the 2d of July, 
1489. His family, who traced their descent 
from the time of the Norman Conquest, had 
resided in that town for many generations. On 
his father’s death, in 1503, his mother placed 
him at Jesus College, in Cambridge, where he 
applied himself with great diligence to his 
studies, particularly to those of Greek, Hebrew, 
and theology. In 1510 he was chosen a fellow 
of his college, but in consequence of his mar- 
riage taking place shortly afterward he lost his 
fellowship. On this he became a reader in 
Buckingham College.* In order. that he might 
the more zealously apply himself to the duties 
of his readers, he boarded his wife with one of 
her relatives, who kept the Dolphin Inn. 

His frequent visits were noticed by some 
Roman Catholics, and from these circumstances 
arose the various slanders which atterward as- 
sailed him when promoted to the archbishopric 
of Canterbury. Mr. Cranmer continued at Buck- , 


Catherine of Arragon arose, which was debated 
for several years by the jurists, both ecclesias- 
tical and civil. The Cardinals Campeggio and 
Wolsey had been appointed as Papal commis- 
sioners to decide the knotty point, but finding 
themselves beset with difficulties from Henry’s 
urgency on the one hand, and from the fact that 
Catherine was aunt to the Emperor Charles V 
on the other, procrastinated matters, in the 
usual hope that time and the chapter of acci- 
dents would befriend them, and bring the desired 
solution. The king, however, became enraged 
when he saw that he was the dupe of the car- 
dinals, and that no definite move was made 
toward the accomplishment of his wishes. He 
accordingly dismissed Cardinal Campeggio, and 
made an excursion into the neighborhood of 
Waltham Abbey, in Essex, where Cranmer was 
staying owing to the plague which had driven 
him from Cambridge. At Waltham Dr. Gardi- 
ner, afterward Bishop of Winchester, and Fox, 
subsequently Bishop of Hereford, who were in 
attendance on the king, met Cranmer, and the 
» conversation turned upon the pending contro- 





ingham College until the death of his wife, | versy of the time.* 


when the master and fellows of Jesus, in con- | 


sideration of his eminent learning, re-elected 
him to a fellowship. His energy was now | 
devoted more to theological studies, so that he 
became the divinity lecturer, and was generally 
selected by the university as one of the exam- 
iners of the candidates for degrees. 

Cranmer, desirous of promoting the knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures, would not permit any 
one to proceed with the divinity course unless 
they were well grounded in the knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures, which proceeding brought 
upon him the enmity of certain friars and others, 
who had been brought up in the barren sub- 
tleties of the schoolmen, to the neglect of the 
practical truths of the Word of God. Truth is 


| 


ever plain and simple, and commends itself to | 


the common sense of mankind; but error is 
subtile and shadowy, is more versed in splitting 
hairs and balancing words than in grasping the 
principles of thought and action. Thus was it 
in old time. The simplicity and force of our 
Lord’s teaching was a daring innovation on the 
barren jangling of those that sat in Moses’s 
seat, and the people, with the mind’s uncon- 
scious instinct of truth, “were astonished at his 
doctrine, for he taught them as one that had 
authority (the authority of truth, right, reason, 
and holiness) and not as the scribes.” 

While Cranmer was at Cambridge, the vexed 
question of King Henry’s divorce with the Lady 





In the course of conversation Cranmer sug- 
gested the expediency of “trying the question 
by the Word of God ;” and that the matter 
might be as well settled in England by the 
universities as in Rome, or in any foreign court. 
When Fox, who was royal almoner, repeated 
the substance of the conversation to the king, 
the king swore “that that man had the right 
sow by the ear.” Cranmer was accordingly 
summoned to court, received into favor, and, on 
the disgrace of Wolsey, promoted to the see of 
Canterbury. 

It is not for us to enter into a minute analysis 
of the difficulties of the archbishop’s position, 
or of the motives which influenced his conduct 
at certain critical junctures. Candor obliges us 
to admit that there are many passages in his 
life which a faithful biographer would desire to 
treat with charity. At the same time allowance 
must be made for the dilemmas of a giant mind 
struggling to free itself from the shackles of 
association, education, and prejudice, and for 
its gradual advance toward the goal of truth. 
Cranmer’s opinions passed through various 
transition states, and his mind was extricated 
from erroneous doctrines on the sacramental 
presence only by slow degrees. His conduct, 


* Catherine of Arragon had been previously married to Arthur, 
the elder brother of Henry VIII, and for her second marriage 
with Henry a Papal dispensation had been obtained. The 
king’s conscientious scruples as to marrying his brother’s widow 
slumbered from June 6, 1509, until 1527, when the attractions 
of Anne Boleyn were the means of forming a strange but con- 





* Now known as Magdalen College. 


venient alliance between his conscience and his passions. 
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with reference to his oath of consecration, the 
divorce of Anne Boleyn, the condemnation of 
John Frith and Joan of Kent, is open to the 
apologies of the casuist or the censure of the 
rigid moralist ; but, considering that he was 
educated in the Church of Rome, we may well 
wonder at his grasp of truth and his advance 
toward the light, knowing how true is the appli- 
cation of the proverb in morals, “that the 
Ethiopian can not change his skin, nor the 
leopard his spots.” He was a man of a vigor- 
ous understanding, and of many virtues; his 
influence was cast into the scale of enlighten- 
ment and truth; to him, as much as to any 
other, is England indebted for the legacy of an 
open Bible, and his master mind advanced the 
reformation of the Church of England to almost 
her present position, and molded her with a 
wisdom full of homage to truth, yet with a 
deference to antiquity when adjudged blameless. 

In September, 1555, Dr. Brooks, Bishop of 
Gloucester, came with authority from Cardinal 
Pole to judge him, and with him came two 
delegates to assist him in the name of their 
majesties. Dr. Cranmer, on being brought be- 
fore him, paid the respect that was due to those 
who represented royalty, but would show none 
to the Bishop of Gloucester, since he was there 
by an authority derived from the Pope, which, 
he said, he never would acknowledge. He 
could not serve two masters ; and, since he had 
sworn allegiance to the crown, he could never 
submit to the Pope’s authority. He also showed 
that the Pope’s power had been as unjustly 
used as it was ill-grounded; that they had 
changed the laws settled by Christ, which he 
instanced in denying the cup to the laity, in 
their worship in an unknown tongue, and in 
their assuming a power to depose princes. 

He reminded Brooks that he had sworn to 
maintain the king’s supremacy ; and when the 
latter studied to cast that back on him, as an 
invention of his, Cranmer told him that it was 
acknowledged in his predecessor Warham’s 
time, and that Brooks had then set his hand to 
it. Brooks, and the two delegates, Martin and 
Scory, laid many complaints against him—as 
that he had flattered King Henry for the sake 
of preferment, and that he had condemned Lam- 
bert for denying the presence in the sacrament, 
and had been afterward guilty of the same heresy 
himself. But Cranmer vindicated himself from 
all aspirings to the See of Canterbury, which 
appeared visibly by the slowness of his move- 
ments when he was called over out of Germany 
to be consecrated, for he was seven weeks on 
his journey. He confessed he had changed his 
Opinion in the matter of the sacrament, and 








acknowledged that he had been twice married, 
which he thought was a liberty free to all men, 
and was certainly much better than to take 
other men’s wives. After much discourse had 
passed on both sides, Brooks required him to 
appear before the Pope within eighty days, and 
answer the things that should be brought against 
him. He said he would do it most willingly, 
but he could not possibly go if he were kept a 
prisoner. 

In February, 1556, Bonner and Thirleby were 
sent to degrade him for his contumacy in not 
going to Rome, although he was all the while 
kept in prison. He was clothed with all the 
episcopal robes made of canvas, and then they 
were taken from him, according to the cere- 
monies of degradation, in which Bonner carried 
himself with all the insolence that might have 
been expected from him. Thirleby was a good- 
natured man, and had been Cranmer’s particular 
friend, and performed his part in this ceremony 
with great expressions of sorrow, shedding many 
tears throughout the scene. In all this Cran- 
mer seemed very little concerned. He said it 
was grossly unjust to condemn him for not 
going to Rome when he was shut up in prison ; 
but he was not sorry to be thus cut off, even 
with all this pageantry, from any relation to that 
Church. He denied that the Pope had any 
authority over him, and appealed from his sen- 
tence to a free general council. 

But now many devices were set on foot to 
make him recant: both English and Spanish 
divines had many conferences with him, and 
great hopes were given him, not only of life, 
but of preferment, if he would do it; and these, 
a recantation of all his former opinions, and 
concluded it with a protestation that he had 
done it freely, for the discharge of his con- 
science. The queen, however, was resolved to 
sacrifice him to her resentments; and, she said, 
it was good for his own soul that he repented ; 
but since he had been the chief spreader of 
heresy over the nation, it was necessary to make 
him a public example. Accordingly the writ 
was sent down to burn him, and, after some 
stop had been made in the execution of it, new 
orders came for doing it suddenly. This was 
kept from Cranmer’s knowledge, for they in- 
tended to carry him to the stake without giving 
him any notice, and so hoped to make him die 
in despair; yet he, suspecting somewhat, wrote 
a long paper, containing a confession of his 
faith, such as his conscience, and not his fears, 
had dictated. 

He was, on the 21st of March, carried to St. 
Mary’s, where Dr. Cole preached, and vindi- 
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Sire 


ST. MARY’S CHURCH, OXFORD. 


cated the queen’s justice in condemning Cran- 
mer; but magnified his conversion much, and 
ascribed it to God’s Spirit. He gave him great 
hopes of heaven, and promised him all the re- 
lief that masses could give. 

All this time, with great grief, Cranmer stood 
hearing his sermon: one while lifting up his 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


hands and eyes unto heaven, and then again, for | 


shame, letting them down to the earth, while the | 
Great commisera- | 


tears gushed from his eyes. 
tion and pity moved all men’s hearts, that be- 
held so heavy a countenance, and such abun- 


| 


dance of tears in an old man of so reverend | 


dignity. 

After Cole had ended his sermon, he called 
back to prayers the people that were ready to 
depart. “Brethren,” said he, “lest any man 
should doubt of this man’s earnest conversion 
and repentance, you shall hear him speak before 
you, and, therefore, I pray you, Mr. Cranmer, 
to perform that now which you promised not 
long ago—namely, that you would openly ex- 


press the true and undoubted profession of your | 


faith, that you may take away all suspicion from 
men, and that all men may understand that you 
are a Catholic indeed.” “I will do it,” said the 
Archbishop, “and that with a good will;” and 
he began to speak thus to the people: 

“Good people—my dearly beloved brethren 
in Christ, I beseech you most heartily to pray 
for me to Almighty God, that he will forgive me 
ali my sins and offenses, which are without 
number and great above measure. But yet one 
thing grieveth ray conscience more than all the 
rest, whereof, God willing, I intend to speak 
more hereafter. But how great and how many 
soever my sins be, I beseech you to pray to 
God of his mercy to pardon and forgive them 
all.” And here, kneeling down, he said the 
following prayer: 

“O Father of heaven, O Son of God, Re- 
deemer of the world, O Holy Ghost, three per- 
sons and one God, have mercy upon me, most 
wretched caitiff and miserable sinner. I have 
offended both against heaven and earth more 
than my tongue can express. Whither, then, 
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may I go, or whither shall I flee? To heaven 
I may be ashamed to lift up mine eyes, and in 
earth I find no place of refuge or succor. To 
thee, therefore, O Lord, do I run; to thee do I 
humble myself, saying, O Lord my God, my 
sins be great, but yet have mercy upon me 
for thy great mercy. The great mystery that 
God became man was not wrought for little or 
few offenses. Thou didst not give thy Son, O 
Heavenly Father, unto death for small sins onlyg 
but for all the greatest sins of the world, so 
that the sinner return to thee with his whole 
heart, as I do at this present. Wherefore have 
mercy on me, O God, whose property is always 
to have mercy; have mercy upon me, O Lord, 
for thy great mercy. I crave nothing for mine 
own merits, but for thy name’s sake, that it may 
be hallowed thereby, and for thy dear Son Jesus 
Christ’s sake. And now, O Father of heaven, 
hallowed be thy name.” After repeating the 
Lord’s prayer he continued: 

“Every man, good people, desireth at the 
time of his death to give some good exhorta- 
tion, that others may remember the same before 
their death, and be the better thereby; ‘so I 
beseech God grant me grace that I may speak 
something at this my departing, whereby God 
may be glorified and you edified. 

“First, it is a heavy cause to see that so 
many folk so much dote upon the love of this 
false world, and be so careful for it, that of the 
love of God, or the world to come, they seem 
to care very little or nothing. Therefore, this 
shall be my first exhortation: That you set not 
your minds over much upon this deceitful world, 
but upon God, and upon the world to come, and 
to learn to know what this lesson meaneth 
which St. John teacheth, that the love of this 
world is hatred against God.” 

“The second exhortation is, That next unto 
God you obey your king and queen willingly 
and gladly, without murmuring or grudging ; 
not for fear of them only, but much more for 
the fear of God, knowing that they be God’s 
ministers, appointed by God to rule and govern 
you; and, therefore, whosoever resisteth them, 
resisteth the ordinance of God. 

“The third exhortation is, That you love 
altogether like brethren and sisters. For, alas! 
pity it is to see what contention and hatred one 
Christian man beareth to another, not taking 
each other as brother and sister, but rather as 
strangers and mortal enemies. But I pray you 
learn and bear well away this one lesson, To do 
good unto all men, as much as in you lieth, and 
to hurt no man, no more than you would hurt 
your own natural loving brother or sister. For 
this you may be sure of, that whosoever hateth 





any person, and goeth about maliciously to hin- 
der or hurt him, surely, and without all doubt, 


God is not with that man, although he think 


himself ever so much in God’s favor. 

“ The fourth exhortation shall be to them that 
have great substance and riches of this world, 
That they will well consider and weigh three 
sayings of the Scripture: one is of our Savior 
himself, who saith—Luke xviii—‘ It is hard for 
a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ 
A sore saying, and yet spoken by him who 
knoweth the truth. The second of St. John— 
1 John iii—whose saying is this: ‘ He that hath 
the substance of this world, and seeth his 
brother in necessity, and shutteth up his mercy 
from him, how can he say that he loveth God?’ 
The third is of St. James, who speaketh to the 
covetous rich man after this manner: ‘Weep 
you and howl for the misery that shall come 
upon you; your riches do rot, your clothes be 
moth-eaten, your gold and silver doth canker 
and rust, and their rust shall bear witness 
against you, and consume you like fire; you 
gather a hoard or.treasure of God’s indignation 
against the last day.’ Let them that be rich 
ponder well these three sentences; for if they 
ever had occasion to show their charity, ihey 
have it now at this present, the poor people 
being so many and victuals so dear. 

“ And now, forasmuch as I am come to the 
last end of my life, whereupon hangeth all my 
life past and all my life to come, either to live 
with my master Christ forever in joy, or else to 
be in pain forever with wicked devils in hell, 
and I see before mine eyes presently either 
heaven ready to receive me, or else hell ready 
to swallow me up; I shall, therefore, declare 
unto you my very faith how I believe, without 
any color of dissimulation, for now is no time 
to dissemble, whatsoever I have said or written 
in times past. 

“ First, I believe in God the Father almighty, 
maker of heaven and earth, etc. And I believe 
every article of the Catholic faith, every word 
and sentence taught by our Savior Jesus Christ, 
his apostles and prophets, in the New and Old 
Testament. 

“ And now I come to the great thing which 
so much troubleth my conscience, more than 
any thing that ever I did or said in my whole 
life, and that is the setting abroad of a writing 
contrary to the truth; which now I here re- 
nounce and refuse, as things written with my 
hand contrary to the truth which I thought in 
my heart, and written for fear of death, and to 
save my life if it might be; and that is, all such 
bills and papers which I have written or signed 
with my hand since my degradation, wherein I 
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have written many things untrue. And foras- 
much as my hand hath offended, writing con- 
trary to my heart, therefore my hand shall first 
be punished; for when I come to the fire it 
shall be first burned. 

“And as for the Pope, I refuse him, as 
Christ’s enemy and antichrist, with all his false 
doctrine. 

“And as for the sacrament, I believe as I 
have taught in my book against the Bishop of 
Winchester, which my book teacheth so true a 
doctrine of the sacrament, that it shall stand at 
the last day before the judgment of God, where 
the Papistical doctrine contrary thereto shall be 
ashamed to show her face.” 

Here the standers-by were all astonished and 
amazed, and looked upon one another, for their 
expectations were so notably deceived. Some 
began to admonish him of his recantation and 
to accuse him of falsehood. 

As soon as the doctors heard these things, 
they began to rage and fret, and so much the 
more, because they could not revenge them- 
selves, for they could no longer threaten nor 
hurt him; for the most miserable man in the 
world can die but once, and of necessity he 
must needs die that day. And so, when they 
could do nothing else to him, yet lest they 
should say nothing, they ceased not to cast in 
his teeth his falsehood and dissimulation. 

“Ah! my masters,” said he, “do you not 
take it so? Always since I lived hitherto I 
have been a hater of falsehood and a lover of 
simplicity, and never before this time have I 
dissembled.” And in saying this he wept bit- 
terly; and when he began to speak more of the 
sacrament and of the Papacy, some of them 
began to cry out and bawl, especially Cole, who 
cried out, “Stop the heretic’s mouth and take 
him away !” 

And then Cranmer being pulled down from 
the stage, was led to the fire, accompanied with 
those friars, vexing, troubling, and threatening 
him most cruelly. “What madness,” said they, 
“hath brought thee again into this error, by 
which thou wilt draw innumerable souls with 
thee into hell?” To whom he answered noth- 
ing, but directed all his talk to the people, saving 
that to one who troubled him as he went he 
spoke, and exhorted him to get home to his 
study, and apply to his book, saying, that if he 
did diligently call upon God, by reading more 
he should get knowledge. But the man, raging 
and foaming, was almost out of his wits, always 
having this in his mouth: Moz fecisti ?—“ Didst 
thou it not?” 

When he had come to the place where the 
holy bishops and martyrs of God, Latimer and 





Ridley, were burned before him for the confes- 
sion of the truth, kneeling down he prayed to 
God, and tarrying not long in his prayers, he 
put off his garments to his shirt, and prepared 
himself for death. His shirt was made long, 
down to his feet. His feet were bare; likewise 
his head, with both his caps off, was so bare 
that not one hair could be seen upon it. His 
beard was so long and thick that it covered his 
face, and his reverend countenance moved the 
hearts both of his friends and enemies. 

Then the Spanish friars, John and Richard, 
began to exhort him, and play their parts with 
him afresh; but Cranmer, with steadfast pur- 
pose abiding in the profession of his doctrine, 
gave his hand to certain old men and others 
that stood by bidding them farewell. 

And when he had thought to have done so 
likewise to Mr. Ely, he drew back his hand and 
refused, saying it was not lawful to salute here- 
tics, and especially such a one as falsely returned 
to the opinions that he had forsworn; and if he 
had known before that he would have done so, 
he would never have used his company so 
familiarly, and chided those sergeants and citi- 
zens who had not refused to give him their 
hands. This Mr. Ely was a student in divinity, 
and had been lately made a priest, being then 
one of the fellows in Brazenose College. 

Then an iron chain was tied about Cranmer, 
and they commanded the fire to be set to the 
fagots. 

And when the wood was kindled, and the fire 
began to burn near him, he stretched forth into 
the flames his right hand, which had signed his 
recantation, and there held it so steadfastly that 
the people might see it burned to a coal before 
his body was touched. In short, he was so 
patient and constant in the midst of these ex- 
treme tortures that he seemed to move no more 
than the stake to which he was bound; his 
eyes were lifted up to heaven, and often he 
repeated the words, “This unworthy right 
hand !” so long as his voice would suffer him; 
and often used the words of the blessed martyr 
St. Stephen, “Lord Jesus, receive my spirit!” 
till, the fury of the flames putting him to silence, 
he gave up the ghost. 

Thus did Thomas Cranmer end his days, in 
the sixty-seventh year of his age. He was a 
man of great candor, and a firm friend, which 
appeared signally in the misfortunes of Anne 
Boleyn, Cromwell, and the Duke of Somerset. 
He rather excelled in great industry and good 
judgment, than in a quickness of apprehension 
or a closeness of logic. He employed his rev- 
enues in pious and charitable uses, and in his 
table he was truly hospitable, for he often enter- 
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MARTYRS’ MEMORIAL, 


tained great numbers of his poor neighbors. 
The gentleness and humility of his deportment 


princes; which is, to be obedient to him, to 
defend his person, to maintain his authority, 


were very singular. His last fall was the greatest | honor, laws, lands, and privileges. And if it be 


blemish of his life, yet for that there was a full 
forgiveness, through Him who said to the thief 
on the cross, “‘ To-day shalt thou be with me in 
paradise.” And it seemed necessary that the 
reformation of the Church, being the restoring 
of the primitive and apostolic doctrine, should 
have been chiefly carried on by a man thus 
eminent for so many primitive and apostolic 
virtues. 

That the Christian reader may judge how 
little this noble martyr regarded human great- 
ness or his own interest when truth was con- 
cerned, we present him with the following letter: 


LETTER FROM DR. CRANMER TO QUEEN MARY. 
“T learned by Dr. Martin that on the day of 


your majesty’s coronation you took an oath of | 


obedience to the Pope of Rome, and the same 
time you took another oath to this realm, to 
maintain the laws, liberties, and customs of the 


| 





so—which I know not but by report—then I 
beseech your majesty to look upon your oath 
made to the crown and realm, and to compare 


| and weigh the two oaths together, to see how 


they do agree, and then do as your majesty’s 
conscience shall direct you, for I am surely 
persuaded that willingly your majesty will not 
offend, nor do against your conscience for any 
thing. 

“But I fear that there are contradictions in 
your oaths, and that those which should have 
informed your grace thoroughly did not their 
duties therein. And if your majesty ponder 
the two oaths diligently, I think you shall per- 
ceive you were deceived, and then your high- 
ness may use the matter as God shall put in 
your heart. Furthermore, I am kept here from 
the company of learned men, from books, from 
counsel, from pen and ink, except at this time 
to write unto your majesty, which were all 


same. And if your majesty did make an oath | necessary for a man in my case. Wherefore I 
to the Pope, I think it was according to the | beseech your majesty that I may have such of 
other oaths which he useth to administer to | these as may stand with your majesty’s pleas- 
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ure. And as for my appearance at Rome, if 
your majesty will give me leave I will appear 
there. And I trust that God shall put in my 
mouth to defend his truth there as well as here.” 





MORAL EDUCATION OF INFANCY. 
NUMBER I. 





THE HABIT OF OBEDIENCE. 

“€ TRANGELY enough,” says Herbert Spen- 

cer, “the most glaring defect in our pro- 
grammes of education is entirely overlooked. 
While much is being done in the detailed im- 
provement of our systems, in respect both of 
matter and manner, the most pressing de- 
sideratum has not been even recognized as a 
desideratum. While it is seen that, for the 
purpose of gaining a livelihood, an elaborate 
preparation is needed, it appears to be thought 
that, for the proper training of children, no 
preparation whatever is needed.” 

Surely we can think of few beings more help- 
less than the young mother who sits by the 
cradle of her first-born, anxious to fulfill her 
duties toward it, having in her own mind a high 
ideal as that to which she would have her child 
attain, and yet utterly ignorant of the best 
methods by which she can lead the little one 
toward the attainment of that ideal. She occa- 
sionally hears her pastor preach from some 
such text as this: “Train up a child in the 
way he should go,” etc.; and in this discourse 
he urges the duty of this proper training, and 
exhorts all parents to be diligent therein. 

Suppose I should go to the unskilled Irish 
Bridget, in my kitchen, and urge the importance 
of her making the most strenuous exertions 
that her bread shall be perfect. I point out to 
her that, with this end in view, it must be risen, 
not in large, uneven holes, but in small, regular, 
tiny pores throughout the entire mass ; that it 
must be just exactly baked, neither too much 
nor too little, and that it must be put to bake 
just at the time when fermentation has reached 
the precise point. To enforce my remarks, 
I show her that bread is the “staff of life,” 
that upon its proper preparation depends, not 
only the comfort, but the health of my family. 
I leave her thus, overwhelmed with a sense of 
the responsibility devolving upon her, but with 
very little light in regard to the proper manner 
of meeting that responsibility. I have not told 
her how she is to determine when the bread 
has reached the proper point of fermentation ; 
I have said nothing in regard to the oven, 
though the regulating of that same oven is a 
profound mystery to her. Poor Bridget, she 





has in her own mind quite as exalted an ideal 
of good bread as I could desire; but, while 
ignorant of the methods to be pursued, she is 
hopeless in regard to reaching it. It is almost 
cruel in me to show her how much is involved 
in failure, unless I proceed further and show 
her how to guard against it. 

Just so with the young mother; her pastor’s 
sermon has depressed, instead of inspiring her ; 
she is still blind as before in regard to the best 
methods of training the young immortal com- 
mitted to her care. Her husband, ignorant 
himself, comes to the rescue by bringing home 
some book upon the subject for their mutual 
instruction. It has been highly recommended 
as “one which every parent should read ;” but, 
ten chances to one, it labors under the same 
disadvantages as the pastor’s sermon—it is 
rather an exhortation to the performance of 
duty than simple, clear directions, for moral 
training. The young mother opens the book 
at random, and her eye rests upon some such 
enumeration of the virtues to be inculcated in 
the moral training of boys as the following: 
“Honor, honesty, steadfast will, truthfulness, 
indifference toward threatening wounds, en- 
durance of those inflicted, openness, self-re- 
spect, just self-appreciation, contempt for the 
opinion of the world, justice, perseverance, gen- 
tleness, and benevolence.” With a sigh she 
closes the book, saying, “Who is sufficient for 
these things ?” 

Cheer up, young mother, there are noble 
books, which are real helps in the work before 
you, that may yet cross your path; and there 
is better help than any human being can give 
you, offered you in those beautiful words of 
Holy Writ: “If any lack wisdom, let him ask 
of God, who giveth to all men liberally, and 
upbraideth not.” Surely nowhere is wisdom 
more needed; and while using all possible 
means for your own enlightenment—for Provi- 
dence helps those who help themselves— you 
may confidently come to the Giver of every 
good and perfect gift, and ask for this wisdom 
which cometh from above. 

Mothers, who read these pages, will you 
listen to a few words from one who has learned 
something by experience, amid many failures 
and some successes? As I look back and 
plainly see my own blunders, or return thanks 
for my own successes, I feel very much the de- 
sire to erect a guide-post here, or to utter a 
warning voice there. May He who creates the 
desire aid in the proper discharge of the duty! 

First, there is no need of trouble or anxiety 
in regard to the many things to be done. As 
yet, the little pink thing in its cradle is 
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incapable of either good or evil ; for awhile your 
efforts must be directed to its physical welfare, 
and your moral efforts must consist in tutoring 
your own heart for the work before you. There 
is much truth, as well as beauty, in those few, 
oft-quoted lines : 
“ O’er wayward childhood, would’st thou hold firm rule, 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces, 


Love, Hope, and Patience—these must be thy graces— 
But in thy own heart let them first keep school.” 


At what age should moral education begin? 
Mrs. Wesley, who is perhaps more frequently 
quoted upon this subject than any other woman, 
has said, in speaking of her own domestic man- 
agement: “At one year of age, and sometimes 
earlier, they were taught to fear the rod and cry 
softly.” Modern mothers are shocked at what 
seems to them unnecessary severity. 

Let us narrow our investigation a little. 
There is a normal order for the development 
of the moral powers: when that is discovered, 
we shall be somewhat assisted in our research. 
I think all will agree with me that the first 
virtue to be inculcated is the habit of émplicit 
obedience to legitimate authority. It is first 
because it is the only one of which it is yet 
capable—generosity, self-denial, etc., can not 
yet be practiced. Let us acknowledge, then, 
the habit of obedience to be the primary virtue. 
When shall we begin to form that habit? Just 
so soon as the child is capable of understanding 
a command and of cheerfully obeying, or will- 
fully disobeying it. This time must, of course, 
vary with different individuals ; but will gener- 
ally be found to be much earlier than most 
mothers suppose. 

Your little child, not yet capable of distinct 
articulation, reaches up its hand to the window 
for your spool of cotton. Instead of placing it 
beyond its reach, suppose you say, in a gentle, 
firm tone, just as it is about to grasp the cov- 
eted prize, ““No, no.” The child withdraws 
its hand, perhaps looks pleadingly up into your 
face. You are now sure that it has understood 
the command, and, of course, it is capable of 
obeying. There is a little pause, and again the 
little hand is stretched toward the spool. You 
are watching, and the firm, “ No, no,” comes to 
deprive it of the expected triumph. Perhaps 
there is a shorter pause; perhaps it deliber- 
ately places its hand upon the forbidden object, 
and then hesitates before appropriating it. You 
have been watching, and are satisfied that the 
command was understood, then you are satisfied 
that the tiny little darling has committed an act 
of willful disobedience, and must be dealt with 
accordingly. A slap upon the hand—just hard 
enough to let it feel that mother is displeased— 





will generally make the hand relinquish its 
grasp, and the spool will be allowed to remain 
in its place. 

Some children will return to the pursuit again 
and again before relinquishing it, but let the 
slap follow each time and you will soon gain 
your point; if the child were to find that the fire 
did not burn him at one time, and did burn him 
another, it would be long before he would learn 
to avoid the blaze, but finding that the punish- 
ment for playing with the flame is “constant, 
direct, unhesitating, and not to be escaped,” it 
soon learns a wholesome respect for the fire. 
So should our punishment for willful disobe- 
dience. By this rule you are excluded from all 
threatening. You say to your little child, “Come 
here ;” he understands, but is not disposed to 
comply, and attempts a half-laughing resistance; 
he takes his stand at what he thinks a safe 
distance, and looks laughingly into your face— 
the dear little rogue, how you long to kiss him— 
and watches to see what you will do next. 
Most mothers will say, “Come here; if you 
do n’t come here I shall come and whip you ;” 
and perhaps, after repeated threatenings and 
coaxings, the little child comes. 

But if you wish to form the habit of obedience 
do n’t repeat your commands, and do n’t utter a 
threat; the stand he took when the command 
was first given was an act of disobedience, and 
should be punished as such; get up, go to him, 
and punish him, saying, gently, “You must 
always come when mother calls ;” the punish- 
ment need not and should not be severe, just 
enough to let the sensitive heart of the child 
understand that mother is displeased ; and as 
children vary much in sensitiveness, you will 
have to discover in each individual case how 
much to punish ; but of one thing you may be as- 
sured, that the punishment in these early years 
must be very light. It is not necessary that 
you enter into a contest with the child ; it is not 
necessary that after a punishment you return 
to your seat and again issue your command ; 
with some children this sometimes leads to a 
prolonged struggle, a contest for the victory ; 
and though it may advantageously be employed 
with others, a safe way with all is simply to 
punish the disobedient act, and then taking him 
by the hand lead him to your seat, and you may 
go on as if nothing had occurred. 

You may object to this course, because you 
think it will cause such frequent punishments. 
You think it will never do to notice all these 
little acts of disobedience. I think you will 
find that, by this method, you reduce the pun- 
ishment you would otherwise be compelled to 
inflict, for you soon secure a habit of obedience, 
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after which punishments will be almcst un- 
necessary. 

Just here let me urge you to distinguish be- 
tween willful disobedience and thoughtless dis- 
obedience. You find your child marking the 
furniture with pin scratches, and you say, “ Don’t 
do that, son;” he continues his work—that is 
an act of willful disobedience, and should be 
punished as such. Suppose, however, he pleas- 
antly lays aside the pin when you forbid it, and 
a day or two afterward you find him at the same 
forbidden pastime. You say, perhaps, “Why, 
my son, I told you not to scratch the table with 
a pin;” he replies, “O, mother, I forgot,” and 
immediately desists—that is an act of thought- 
less disobedience, and, perhaps, in a very young 
child calls for no punishment, for very little 
children can not yet be expected to be thought- 
ful. As the child grows somewhat older you 
will find it necessary to train him to remember 
commands in your absence, as well as to obey 
immediately in your presence. 

Some children are ready to yield as soon as 
they see by the mother’s manner that she is 
about to punish them. In the case of the child 
who at first refused to come when called, sup- 
pose, when he saw you rise to punish him, he 
yielded and came running, would it be best to 
relent and omit the punishment? If your object 
had been simply to secure that one act of obe- 
dience, no punishment would be required; but 
if your object is to secure a uniform habit of 
obedience, I answer he has been guilty of 
disobedience, and should be dealt with accord- 
ingly. I once knew a mother who had so 
trained her child that he never thought it neces- 
sary to obey her, unless he saw her start to rise 
from her chair to come to him, and then he 
darted away to fulfill her command. I would 
not care for such obedience as that. 

We have arrived at several conclusions which 
it may be as well to recapitulate. First. There 
is a normal order for the development of the 
moral powers, and we are not to attempt to 
train any power before Nature indicates that its 
period has arrived. Second. The first good of 
which the child is capable is a habit of cheerful, 
unquestioning obedience to legitimate authority. 

In order to assist in the formation of this 
habit, we have found the following rules most 
likely to prove successful : 

First. Issue your commands ina gentle, quiet 
tone—never as if you anticipated resistance. 

Second. Never accompany the command with 
a threat. 

Third. Never repeat it, but if resistance is 
offered let your punishments be constant, direct; 
ing, unhesitating, and not to be escaped. 





I reserve the discussion of the next moral 
faculty to be developed for a subsequent paper, 
only remarking that, of course, I do not mean 
that we are to render the habit of obedience 
perfect before we begin to train in any other 
respect; but that we begin with this, and as the 
years advance, and we find need of careful train- 
ing at other points, we shall have so far secured 
this habit that we shall have little trouble on 
account of it. It has been often remarked that 
“he only is fit to govern who has first learned 
to obey,” and we shall find that a child who 
has from early infancy learned obedience as we 
have here indicated, is much earlier fitted for 
self-government, and the mother may gradually 
transfer the reins into his own hands, so that 
by the time he has reached the age at which 
most boys begin to feel impatient of parental 
control, there shall be no necessity for any stern 
assertion of authority, but she shall be to him 
rather as an elder sister, his confidante, and his 
adviser. 

Allow me one more remark in this direction. 
This method is adapted, I believe, to early 
infancy, but let no parent, who has allowed that 
precious season to pass without securing this 
habit, suppose that he can accomplish it, at a 
later date, by the method I have indicated. 
Severe punishments would fail now where a 
slight tap would have sufficed then. If you 
have spared the rod in the child’s early life, the 
probability is that its use would only be a hard- 
ening process now. You have prevented the 
full moral development of which he was capa- 
ble. If ever he learns to yield implicit obedience 
to the great Lawgiver, it will not be because of 
the early habits in which you have trained him. 
But if you would yet repair the mischief, study 
other plans and other methods; these quick, 
direct, unhesitating punishments are not for him. 





BAD GIRLS. 


OUR thorough-going coquette, married or 

single, is one of the worst of the class 
of bad girls. If we go back to the foundation, 
society is to blame for this, because the society 
of to-day is a huge hot-house, within which are 
grown and cultivated to sad perfection those 
full-leaved, pretentious, gaudy, rank perfume 
flowers of artificial womanhood known as co- 
quettes. At the beginning, then, the coquette 
may be comparatively innocent. Why not? 
What can a bit of girlish humanity six years 
old know of the dangers of flirtation? And yet 
there are children’s parties given nowadays 


| where babies in years go through all the cere- 
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monies common to adult assemblages, and 
indulge in the German midnight suppers, incip- 
ient compliments, and flattery, and the appar- 
ently harmless but insidious pleasures of juvenile 
flirtation. Starting thus early in a dangerous 
school, the coquette develops with wonderful 
rapidity, and fully completes her education by 
the time she is ready for the conventional bring- 
ing out, or public debut in the social world, at 
that profound period in life so happily, but 
inaptly—according to modern usages—described 
by the poet as the verdant slope, where, 
“ Standing with reluctant feet, 

Where the brook and river meet, 

Womanhood and childhood fleet.”” 
Hence the natural or educated coquette is almost 
certain to be a bad girl—bad in her influence, 
bad in her example, bad in the results of her 
infatuation, bad at heart. 

There is, it is true, a certain kind of coquetry 
which is a spontaneous outgrowth of the feminine 
nature—a simple-hearted, innocent, modest shy- 
ness of manner that repels and attracts simul- 
taneously ; that compels attention and admira- 
tion, but frowns upon familiarity. This, however, 
is outgrown even in early childhood by the bad 
girl coquette. She enters society with the fixed 
purpose, either acknowledged or inherent, of 
making conquests. *‘ She will spare no pains to 
win hearts, will lavish all her attractions un- 
scrupulously on her victims, and when she has 
triumphed and tired of her play, will be as 
unscrupulous in trampling to the earth the holy 
affections which she has made the sport of an 
hour. Over and over again the farce is played 
to the bitter end, until she becomes desperately 
sick of the role she has undertaken, and very 
likely seeks in matrimony that fresh excitement 
which has become more a need of her life than 
food or sleep. But now she is more dangerous 
than ever. Before she beguiled and tempted 
men to despair, now she lures them to ruin. 
Heartless herself, she makes them worse than 
heartless. They seek revenge, and it reacts 
upon society at large first, and upon themselves 
last and most fearfully. The hidden catalogue 
of crimes and iniquities which coquettes must 
be held responsible for, if it could be unrolled 
and revealed to the gaze of the world, would 
terrify the stanchest and strongest among us. 
There is nothing too rash, too wicked for their 
victims. They are bad girls, and the fruit of 
their lives is rotten to the core. 

Next in rank to ‘coquettes must be placed 
habitual gossips, and the two species, entwining 
with the leading passions of their lives most of 
the minor weaknesses and vices of their sex, 
embrace nearly all who belong to the class of 


bad girls. As in coquetry, so in gossip; there 
is a kind that is comparatively innocent and 
harmless, and natural, to say the least. But 
when the natural tendency grows into a habit, 
fixed, strong, and uncontrolled, it becomes a 
sad demoralizer. There seems to be a strange 
fascination about gossip. Itis contagious. One 
rattling tongue will set a score to wagging with 
a volubility incomprehensible to their owners. 
It is sure eventually, if persisted in, to become 
utterly unscrupulous and reckless. A gossiping 
woman is the embodiment of thoughtlessness. 
She is a wretched slave to her own tongue. 
Without the slightest desire to injure her neigh- 
bor, she is liable at any moment to set fire to 
the train which shall undermine and destroy his 
reputation forever. Her passion becomes so 
all controlling, so eager, so sleepless, that it 
must be gratified. It is stronger than the drunk- 
ard’s appetite for his poisonous potions, stronger 
than love, stronger than hate, stronger than any 
of the finer and gentler emotions. When truth 
fails to meet its demands, falsehood stands 
ready and is employed. Man, woman, or child, 
where is the one who has not at some time and 
in some way been victimized by the bad girl 
gossip? Where will you go, feeling certain that 
she can not follow or has not preceded you? 
How will you escape her for an hour? She is 
ubiquitous ; always on the alert; never so bur- 
dened with news so as to be unable to add a 
fresher morsel to her load. And how she revels 
in the gaping mouths, and exclamations, and 
impatient crownings and dilated eyes of her 
hearers ! 

Alas! it is a reluctant pen that writes, and we 
hasten to leave the picture it has drawn unwill- 
ingly, and with only an earnest hope that it may 
prove a warning to some who find in it a resem- 
blance to themselves. To specify all the varie- 
ties of bad girls, and all their peculiar trials, 
would be indeed an unpleasant task. Society 
is full of temptations, and for many of them 
they must be held accountable. Yet society is 
itself more blameworthy than they are, for it 
makes them bad by its own weakness and dis- 
tortions—by its unsettled and immoral condition. 


——_—_—_e—_______ 


WE do not speak lightly when we say that 
all works of intellect which have not in some 
measure been quickened by religion are doomed 
to perish or to lose their power; and that 
genius is preparing for itself a sepulcher when 
it disjoins itself from the universal mind and 
heart. Religion, justly viewed, surpasses all 
other principles in giving a free and manifold 





‘action to the mind. 
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GUSTAVE DORE. 


ORE, the acknowledged prince of illustra- 

tions on wood, is yet a young man, having 
only entered his thirty-sixth year. There is no 
parallel instance of one so young having achieved 
so much, or won so universal a reputation. 
How many artists who have afterward plucked 
honors have been still in their pupilage at thirty- 
six, imitating the models set before them by 
authority, and dissipating their native genius 
in the vain effort at rivaling ancther’s style! 
Doré is thoroughly original; his thoughts are 
as free as the air. His childhood was passed 
amid the rugged scenery of the Vosges; and 

Vou. XXTX.—23* 


the Arcadian landscapes so early familiarized to 
his eye, have never been forgotten. He can 
sketch from memory alone a landscape which 
he has once seen, and complete it with extraor- 
dinary fidelity. 

Before he was eight years old he could draw 
with astonishing facility. One day some of 
Grandville’s vigorous sketches fell into his 
hands—sketches in which human life were wit- 
tily caricatured by the lower animals. The boy 
was charmed, and immediately conceived the 
idea of carrying out the project. Grandville, to 
whom his sketches were shown, was delighted 
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with the child’s proficiency; he declared that 
the boy was a true artist; that it would be use- 
less to oppose the bent of his genius; that 
draw he must, and that in nothing else would 
he succeed so well. From that time Grand- 
ville never ceased to take an interest in the 
lad; he gave him instruction whenever an op- 
portunity presented itself; he gave him what 
was better—encouragement; and he “talked” 
his parents into a half-belief that if the child 
could be an artist, he would not be absolutely 
ruined. 

The elder Doré having been appointed chief 
engineer in the Department of the Ain, Gustave 
was sent to the College of Bourg, the chief 
town of the department, and while there is said 
to have blackened more paper with his pencil 
than with his pen. Sketching landscapes and 
figures was a far more congenial occupation to 
him than translating or writing themes. All his 
copy-books were copiously illustrated—scenes 
from ancient history being pretty freely inter- 
mixed with sketches of episodes in the Algerian 
campaign. 

During the vacation, in September, 1847, 
Doré, with his parents, visited Paris, they in- 
tending to remain there about three weeks ; but 
the young artist, aged fourteen, proposed a 
longer stay. “Here I remain,” said he, on en- 
tering the capital; and he was true to his reso- 
lution. 

In those days there stood in the Place de la 
Bourse a famous print-shop, kept by a clever, 
good-hearted dealer named Philippon. A com- 
pact crowd was generally gathered round Philip- 
pon’s windows, delighting themselves with an 
examination, gratis, of the comicalities which 
the caricaturist served up, hot, appetizing, and 
flavored to taste. Young Doré saw the crowd, 
and pushed his way in. We may be sure it was 
not long before he was in the foremost rank, 
devouring the fun and sarcasm of old Philippon’s 
artists. There was much to amuse, and much 
to admire—perhaps not a little to condemn; at 
all events, after a careful inspection, Doré, noth- 
ing dismayed, resolved to seek his fortune in 
the same line of business, and to compete with 
the knight of the crayon for a little patronage 
and pay. 

He ran home, sketched a caricature, put it up 
with some of his best bits in a portfolio, and 
taking the first opportunity of his parents’ ab- 
sence, marched round to the print-shop, and 
asked to see the publisher. The notion of a 
lad of fourteen, without a friend to help him 
out, without a letter of introduction, or even any 
knowledge of business, calling on a thriving 
publisher and demanding an interview, has some- 





thing of startling humor in it. Philippon was 
one in a thousand; he was a thorough good- 
natured man, and he had the boy in, talked to 
him, and looked at his sketches. He saw enough 
in them to warrant further inquiry. Plainly his 
visitor was a genius. Philippon sought an inter- 
view with Doré’s father, and emphatically im- 
pressed upon him the old lesson so often taught 
by Grandville—that the boy might do well as an 
artist, but would probably fail in any thing else. 

So Doré was left in Paris to follow his own 
inclination, it being, however, stipulated that he 
should attend the Lycée to complete his educa- 
tion, and that Philippon would accept as many 
sketches as the boy artist could supply. Shortly 
after this the publisher started the comic period- 
ical known as the Fournal pour Rire. 

From 1847 to 1850, the date at which Doré 
left college, and during the three succeeding 
years, he completed more than a thousand 
designs. His publisher and his friends, how- 
ever, urged him to enter systematically on the 
study of painting. But there were great and 
serious obstacles in the way. There was a 
demand to be supplied—a demand, the supply 
of which enabled the artist to eat, drink, and 
wear good clothes. As an art student how was 
he to live? This was at length arranged ; the 
required assistance was forthcoming, and Doré 
laid aside the black lead-pencil, and took up 
the palette and the brush. He applied himself 
to painting with his instinctive enthusiasm, and 
immediately covered a large number of can- 
vases. The extraordinary rapidity with which 
his work was accomplished is only approached 
by the instance of Giacomo Robusti, better 
known by his nickname, Tintoretto. 

In the exhibitions of 1852 and 1853 his paint- 
ings figured conspicuously ; they aroused atten- 
tion, but the public were more astonished than 
pleased. To Doré himself the work was uncon- 
genial, and he felt restrained by the fact that he 
was not maintaining his independence. He was 
loth to return to ordinary caricature, and loth to 
submit to patronage; but a thought occurred to 
him: he would produce an illustrated “ Rabe- 
lais.” The idea was developed with character- 
istic promptitude. It appeared in a cheap form, 
made a great success, and brought Doré into 
notice and immediate request as a book illustra- 
tor. There was a quaint humor, a subtile mean- 
ing, sometimes a grotesque exaggeration, some- 
times a quiet bit of genre painting, but always 
that which showed that the pencil went side by 
side with the pen, that the artist really under- 
stood his author. 

When a man shows himself skillful in any 
way, there are always those about him who 
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would induce him to stick by his success, repeat 
himself, establish a speciality and guard it jeal- 
ously. But this policy was repugnant to the 
ever-active and adventurous mind of Gustave 
Doré. He showed that he could illustrate me- 
dizval romance as no other man could do, or 
ever had done, and he was satisfied. Nothing 
could induce him to condense himself, to reiter- 
ate illustrations of the same sort of subjects. 
The Crimean War was attracting a large share 
of public attention; Doré resolved on being 
the artist of the campaign. In conjunction 
with his old friend Philippon, he projected a 
journal of engravings, giving every month pic- 
torial representations of the chief events of the 
war. It appeared under the title of MMZusée 
Franco-Anglaise, and was published simultane- 
ously in England and France. 

Other works followed in rapid succession. 
Gustave’s pencil was never idle. The ardent 
desire of having the whole world for his judge, 
gave him the courage to abandon painting for 
months, and even years; for, as a painter, he 
was constantly restrained within a narrow circle 
of admirers. What! should he paint pictures 
to decorate ordinary rooms, or to be shut up in 
some deserted gallery, only occasionally opened 
to the inspection of a visitor? For fame such 
as this Doré had no reli«) ; he yearned to speak 
with his pencil to the .reat mass of mankind. 
What signified to him che dimensions of the 
frame, or the colors with which his canvas was 
covered? None were found who dared dispute 
the talent of the colorist, who, with a little white 
and black pigment, produced marvels of light 
and transparency, and who upon a few inches 
of wood, described an immense horizon, and 
pictured multitudes of people! 

In the whole two hundred and thirty tableaux 
with which Doré illustrates the Holy Scriptures, 
there is nothing to offend the most sensitive of 
Biblical critics. This is no small meed of praise. 
The old masters, with scarcely an exception— 
French, Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch— 
misrepresent the sacred story. There is some 
glaring inconsistency, some palpable blunder, 
in the scene itself or in its accessories. Even 
with our extended knowledge of Oriental arch- 
zology and antiquities, it is only at rare inter- 
vals that we get any thing like what we may 
suppose to be a faithful picture of the recorded 
event. The traditions of art have too often 
been made superior to the canon of Scripture. 

Not so with Gustave Doré. He is evidently 
well acquainted with the text he illustrates. 
He grasps its meaning; he is moved by the 
circumstances by which his characters were 
surrounded ; he sees them “in his mind’s eye” 








as they were, and not as they are misrepresented 
on miles of canvas, or caricatured by academy 
models; they are men and women, moved by 
the same passions, subject to the same infirmi- 
ties, impressed by the same grandeur, cast down 
by the same sorrows, and elated by the same 
joys as ourselves. There is an intense vitality 
in his pictures, that gives to them a realism 
unapproached in the works of any other artist. 
His Eastern pictures are aglow with Oriental 
splendor. His priests and soldiers are robed 
and harnessed in the costume of their age; the 
buildings are such as those common to the East 
in ancient times; and the trees and plants, the 
camels, oxen, sheep, and all the lower animals, 
are such as we may find in Syria at this day. 
Without adopting a dry or harsh mannerism, 
without overloading his pictures with critical 
information, Doré becomes a valuable and sug- 
gestive commentator on the text. 

He has done much; he is still working hard; 
he aspires to do still more. His pictures to the 
Divine Comedy of Danté have already thou- 
sands of admirers. But—whatever else he has 
done, whatever more he may achieve—we can 
hope for nothing better in the way of intelligent 
and brilliant illustration than we find in his 
Scripture pictures ; and it is our conviction that 
the verdict of posterity, as well as of contempo- 
rary Critics, will give the highest place to Doré’s 
Bible. He has been inspired by his theme. 
“ The grandeur, the tenderness, the awe of the 
holy volume are unprofaned by clever conceits, 
by brilliant trickery, or by somber nightmare 
fancies.” ‘ Doré’s Bible,” says another critic, 
“will be a monument—the culminating and 
vastest work of his life, as a work of illustra- 
tion.” To this may be added another criticism 
to the same effect: “In fertility of imagination, 
in local truth, in grandeur of treatment, and 
often in a subtile appreciation of the sacred 
text, that is evinced in a perfecily new handling 
of subjects that have been the study of the 
greatest Christian artists, Gustave Doré must 
rank as facile princeps.” 

Next to his Bible we would rank his illustra- 
tions of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost.” The sub- 
lime composition of the great English poet 
afforded subjects most congenial to the pencil 
of the great French artist. The alternation of 
the brilliant, sunny scenes of Paradise with the 
mysterious horrors of the infernal regions ena- 
bled Doré to display that masterly power of 
contrast which is peculiarly hisown. The great 
moral thought which the poet unfolds is realized 
by the artist in the immensity of space and dis- 
tance which he gives in each scene where the 
incarnation of the moral forces is depicted in 
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the persons of devils and the scenes of Para- 
dise. The drawings in this work produce upon 
the mind, in regard to things physical, an im- 
pression similar to that which the poem pro- 
duces in respect to things moral. 

We think that M. Doré has been peculiarly 
happy in his rendering of Satan. 
representation of the chiefof the devils as a bru- 


tal-faced, depraved, vulgar, ill-featured ruffian, | 
to which we have been so often treated by or- | 


dinary artists, is entirely at variance with a true 
conception of his diabolical character. Satan’s 
countenance should really be as unlike that of 


a mere sensual brute as mind differs from mat- | 
In fact, the truest and profoundest de- | 


ter. 
scription ever given of the nature of Satan is 
the very brief one—“ mind without God.” This 
is what M. Doré has portrayed, and, therefore, 


where Satan occurs in his drawings the true and | 
proper feelings are aroused in our mind when | 
The scenes in | 


contemplating the illustration. 
Paradise glow with a heat, and life, and beauty, 


which enable us to realize, more entirely than | 


perhaps we have ever yet done, the loveliness 
of this first home of man. 





THE TOMB OF ETMAD-OD-DOULAH. 





HE steel engraving in this number pre- 


sents an accurate view of the beautiful 


tomb of the Premier of the great Emperor | 
This splendid pile of white marble, | 
delicately carved into fret-work, its screens and \ 


Akbar. 


tessellated enamels being very fine, is situated 
on the right hand of the road as you enter the 
city of Agra. 

The tomb is not only beautiful in itself, and 
one of the most interesting specimens of Mogul 
architecture to be met with even in a city so 
replete with artistic triumphs as was once im- 


perial Agra, the creation of the renowned | 


Akbar. But there is a history connected with 
it so singular and romantic that it is well worthy 


of its high place among the curiosities of Ori- | 


ental life. 

This structure was raised by the famous 
Nour Jehan, in loving remembrance of her 
father, Khwaja Accas, one of the most promi- 
nent characters in the history of India during 
the reign of Akbar. 
of the greatest monarch that ever ruled India, 
and the patronage he extended to men of genius 
and worth, attracted to his Court from Persia 
and the adjacent nations those who, in his serv- 
ice, found wealth and honor. Khwaja Accas 
was a native of Western Tartary. He had 
some relations at the Imperial Court of India, 


The usual | 


The liberality and fame | 


who encouraged him to join them, under the 
| expectation that they could secure his advance- 
ment in Jife. He was of good ancestry, but of 
reduced means, possessed of abilities which 
needed only a fair opportunity of development 
to insure his success. He left Tartary for 
| India at the close of the sixteenth century, 
| accompanied by his wife and children; their 
| only means for their journey having been pro- 
vided by the sale of his little property. The 
| incidents of their long and weary emigration 
| are given with much simplicity. Their stock 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of money had become exhausted, and, in cross- 
ing the great desert, they were three days with- 
out food, and in danger of perishing. In this 
| fearful emergency the wife of Khwaja Accas 
gave birth to a daughter; but, worn out with 
fatigue and privation, the miserable parents 
concluded to abandon the poor infant. They 
covered it over with leaves, and, toward even- 
ing, pursued their journey. One bullock re- 
mained to them, and on this the father placed 
his wife and tried to support her on their way, 
| in hope to reach the cultivated country and find 
| relief. They had gone about a mile, and had 
just lost sight of the solitary shrub under 
which they had left their child, when Nature 
triumphed, and the mother, in an agony of 
grief, threw herself from the bullock upon the 
ground, exclaiming, “My child, my child!” 
| Accas could not resist the appeal. He re- 
| turned to the spot which they had left, took up 
his infant, and brought it to its mother’s breast. 
Shortly after a caravan was seen in the dis- 
—_ coming toward them ; their circumstances 
were made known, and a wealthy merchant 
took compassion upon them, relieved their 
necessities, and safely conducted them to their 
destination ; and even lent his influence to ad- 
vance them in life when they reached Lahore, 
| where the Emperor Akbar was then holding 
his Court. 
| That little group of five persons, the father 
| and mother, the babe and her two brothers, 
were destined to fill a place in the page of his- 
tory more influential than that of any family 
that ever emigrated to India; for, leaving out 
of view for the present the high positions after- 
ward attained by the father and his sons, that 
babe of the desert became, a few years sub- 
sequently, Empress of India, and bore the 
| famous title of ““ NouR JEHAN”—the Light of 
| the World—while her brother, Asuf Jan, be- 
| came the father of the equally celebrated Mom- 
| taza Zamami—to whose memory her husband, 
\ 


Shah Jehan, built the matchless Zag Mahal— 
the noblest monument ever erected to woman 
in this world. 
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Asuf Khan, a distant relation of Khwaja 
Accas, held a high place at Court, and was 
much in the confidence of the Emperor. He 
made his kinsman his private secretary. Pleased 
with his ability and diligence, Asuf soon brought 
his merits to the special notice of Akbar, who 
raised him to the command of a thousand horse, 
and soon after appointed him master of the 
Imperial Household. From this he was sub- 
sequently promoted to that of Etmad-od-Dou- 
lah, or High Treasurer of the Empire, and first 
Minister. His legislative ability soon produced 
beneficial results in public affairs, while his 
modest yet manly bearing conciliated the no- 
bility, who learned to appreciate the value of 
the control which he exercised over the ill- 
regulated mind of the Emperor. 

His daughter, born in the desert, developed 
into one of the most lovely women of the East, 
as celebrated for her accomplishments as she 
was for her beauty, and ultimately she became 
the wife of the Prince Saleem, known afterward 
by his title of Jehangeer, by whom she was 
raised to the throne, and had lavished upon her 
honors and power never before enjoyed by the 
consort of an Oriental potentate, even to the 
conjunction of her name with that of Jehangeer 
on the coins of the realm. But we need not 
anticipate the interesting story of her life. 

On the death of her venerable and honored 
father she erected this tomb over his remains. 
The building, rising from a broad platform, is 
of white marble, of quadrangular shape, flanked 
by octagonal towers, which are surmounted by 
cupolas on a series of open columns. From 
the center of the roof of the main building 
springs a small tomb-like structure, elaborately 
carved and decorated, the corners terminating 
in golden spires. Immediately below this, on 
the floor of the hall, is the tomb inclosing the 
body of Etmad-od-Doulah. Interiorly and ex- 
teriorly this fairy pile is covered, as with beau- 
tiful lace, by lattice work, delicately wrought in 
marble, covered with foliage and flowers, and 
intermingled with scrolls bearing passages from 
the Koran. Every portion of the Mausoleum 
is thus enriched, and all that wealth could 
furnish, or Oriental art suggest, or genius exe- 
cute in the completion of the structure, was 
devoted to its adornment. The original idea, 
as Martin and others relate, in the mind of the 
Empress was to construct her father’s shrine 
of solid silver; and she was only dissuaded 
from this purpose by the assurance that if mar- 
ble was not equally costly, it was certain to be 
more durable, and less likely to attract the 
cupidity of future ages. 

The photograph of this building, when exam- 





ined by a good glass, brings out its singular 
loveliness as no mere engraving can present it. 
Each slab of white marble is wrought in rich 
tracery in the most delicate manner, pierced 
through and through so as to be the same when 
seen from either side; the pattern of each slab | 
differs from the next one, and the rich variety, | 
as well as beauty of the designs, fixes the atten- | 
tion of the beholder in amazement at the taste | 
and patient skill that could originate and execute 
this vision of beauty, which seems like an im- 
agination rising before the fancy, and then some 
wondrous wand of power transmuted it into a 
solid form forever, to be touched, and ex- 
amined, and admired. Standing within the | 
shrine it seems as though it was covered with 
a rich veé/, wrought in curious needle-work, 
every ray of light that enters coming through 
the various patterns. You approach and touch 
it and ‘find it is of white marble, two inches in 
thickness! What mind but that of a lady could 
have suggested a design so unique and feminine? 

According to the usages of the Moguls, a 
lovely garden was planted around the fair 
shrine, and ample provision made for its care 
and preservation in the future. Rare and costly 
trees, fragrant evergreens, shady walks, and | 
tanks and fountains, all added their charms to | 
set off the central pile. A small mosque was 
added, and such religion as they knew lent its 
influence to the sacredness of the locality; 
while the beautiful birds of India, their plu- 
mage bearing 





“ The rich hues of all glorious things,”’ 


made the calm and sweet retreat more gorgeous 
by their presence. 

The Daughter of the Desert, forgetting for- 
ever the unnatural desertion of him whom she 
| so lavishly honored, thus made a paradise of the 
abode of the dead. Let her have the credit of 
whatever estimable qualities the great act ex- 
pressed, she needs this and every other allow- 
| ance that fairly belongs to her history, as some 
| offset to the sadder parts of a life and character 
| that, two hundred and fifty years ago, surprised 





all India by its singularity, its magnificence, 
and its less worthy qualities—a fame that lin- 
| gered in their legends and history, and which, 
| after such long interval, settled so fascinatingly 
| on the imagination of Tom Moore, and came 
| forth in his romance of Lalla Rookh. But the 
| poet left out more than half the life of his hero- 
| ine—he gave her loves and fascinations, but 
| omitted her labors, and those brilliant exploits, 
| which, quite as much as her beauty, commended 
| 
i 


her to the admiration of Jehangeer and his 
subjects. 
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Her true story, free from poetic fiction and 
license, we hope at some future time to present 
in these columns to our fair readers. 

Looking at such persons, and their brilliant, 
yet abused opportunities, one may well say, 
“TI have seen an end of all perfection.” How 
transitory, at best, is the fame that rests on 
such foundations! While we admire the taste, 
accomplishments, and achievements of this 
magnificent woman, we seek in vain for any 
evidence of benevolence or goodness in what 
she did. She seems to have left God and 
humanity entirely out of her calculations. In 
all the tombs and palaces built by her and for 
her, personal glory and selfish ends, for self and 
family, alone appear. On these the revenues 
of a whole people were squandered, and their 
hard earnings demanded, to enable her to ex- 
hibit, on this lavish scale, her magnificent ca- 
prices. But no hospitals, or schools, or asy- 
lums for suffering humanity, exist to call her 
blessed, or to hand down her name as a pattern 
or promoter of purity or goodness. How much 
more “honorable and glorious ” is the character 
or the lot of the humblest saint of God who 
lives to do good to her fellow-creatures! Her 
grave may be as lowly and lone as that of Ann 
Hasseltine Judson, on the rock at Amherst, and 
without a stone to mark it; but, when Noor 
Jehan’s marble edifices have returned to the 
dust, those who have spent their.time and 
means, and abilities, to save the perishing, will 
be “had in everlasting remembrance, and be 
shining as the stars, forever and ever.” 

Few men have visited the East who pos- 
sessed, so highly as did Bishop Heber, the 
capacity to appreciate the taste and skill ex- 
hibited in the gorgeous buildings of India. 
Truly and appropriately does he exclaim, while 
contemplating their wondrous works: “ 7hese 
Patans built like giants and finished their 
work like jewelers.’ The highest illustration 
of this elogium is found in the matchless Taj 
Mahal, erected over the niece of Noor Jehan, 
an engraving and description of which will be 
presented next month to the readers of the 
Repository. 


—__——_e—_ ————_ 


THERE is no station in life in which difficul- 
ties have not been encountered and overcome 
before any decided measure of success can be 
achieved: those difficulties are our best instruct- 
ors, as our mistakes often form our best experi- 
ence. We learn wisdom from failure more than 
from our success: we often discover what w2// 
do, by finding out what will not do; and he who 
never made a mistake never made a discovery. 
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Ta discourse of the Apostle Paul on Mars’ 
Hill is one of the most remarkable of his 
recorded sermons; its directness, its adapta- 
tion to his audience and their surroundings, its 
comprehensiveness in the sweep of subjects 
which it at once brings before his auditors, and 
the manly and conciliating spirit of its delivery, 
make it a model discourse for the Christian 
minister. 

The visit of the Apostle to Athens was made 
not long after his first landing on the shores of 
Europe. Having preached the Gospel with 
success at Philippi, Thessalonica, and Berea, 
he left his companions, Silas and Timothy, at 
the last of these places, appointing Athens as 
the place of their reunion. It was while Paul 
was awaiting the arrival of his companions 
there that the circumstances occurred which led 
to the memorable discourse. 

Athens, though greatly under Roman influ- 
ence, was still in the fullness of her literary and 
artistic glory. ‘“ Nobly situated, and filled with 
the most exquisite works in architecture and 
sculpture which the genius of the most zsthetic 
people in the world could supply; surrounded 
by an atmosphere so transparent and genial that 
the most delicately finished works of art could 
be placed without injury in the open air, and 
the inhabitants could live, and worship, and 
legislate, and teach, and debate under the can- 
opy of heaven, Athens still stood forth the 
glory of the bright land of which it was the 
metropolis, the pride of Greece, and the wonder 
of the world.” To the attractions of such a 
city the ever-active mind of the apostle could 
not be insensible, and his discourse gives us 
evidence that he had been a close observer, and 
diligent wanderer amid the grandeurs and the 
beauties which the city presented. He not only 
saw, but studied the wonders of the great city 
before him, and soon understood its spirit and 
mastered the philosophy of its life. Yet true 
to his mission, he never forsakes his real work, 
but is found, first of all, as was his custom, 
bearing the tidings of the Gospel to his own 
countrymen. 

Rejected of these, he turns to the Greeks and 
avails himself of the privilege accorded to all, 
both citizens and strangers, that of debate in 
the Agora, or market-place of the city. The 
Agora was a large open space near the center 
of the city, where were several of the public 
buildings of Athens, and which was full of 
monuments of religious and patriotic interest 
to the Athenians. Here at all times were to be 
found multitudes of people drawn together by 
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the calls of business or by the Athenian love 
of news and disputation; and here any one 
who wished to inculcate any doctrines, specula- 
tive or practical, was sure to find, if not an 
attentive audience, at least abundance of acute 
and eager logicians, ready to discuss with him 
any subject, human or divine, on which he chose 
to speak. Here the apostle began his ministry 
to the Greeks of Athens by drawing some of 
the idlers around him into conversation. His 
custom seems to have been to get into talk with 
any whom he chanced to meet, and this soon 
became his “ daily” practice. 

Thus conversing with the people, without 
ostentation, and without even seeking debate 
with the philosophers and the speculatists, it 
still was not long until these too began to be 
attracted by his strange words. Some of them 
soon turned scornfully aside with the question, 
“What will this babbler say?” that is, What 
does he want to say? What would he be at? 
But others, attracted by the novelty of his doc- 
trines, impressed by the manifest sincerity and 
earnestness of his manner, looked upon him as 
some new foreigner, who had another religion 
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and other gods to offer to them, and exclaimed, 
“He seemeth to be a setter forth of strange 
gods.” This was nothing new to,the Atheni- 
ans, for they were as hospitable to foreign gods 
as to men. But the introducer of a new relig- 
ion or of strange gods must abide the encounter 
of the philosophers and the schools. 

When the apostle had thus attracted the at- 
tention and interest of the philosophers, the 
next step was the discussion of the Areopagus. 
This was a natural hill not far from the Agora 
in which the apostle commenced his discussions 
with the people, and the steps still remain, cut 
in the rock, by which it was ascended on that 
side. It received its name of Areopagus, or 
Mars’ Hill, according to popular tradition, be- 
cause Ares or Mars had been brought to trial 
there before the assembled gods for the murder 
of Halirrhothius, the son of Poseidon. It is 
described as “a narrow, naked ridge of lime- 
stone rock, rising gradually from the northern 
end, and terminating abruptly on the south,” 
reaching on this end a height of between fifty 
and sixty feet above the level of the valley at 
its base. On the summit of the rock, just above 
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the Agora, was the spot where the judges of 
the Upper Council sat and administered justice 
in the open air; their seat being a stone bench 
cut in the rock, which still remains. 

It was not, however, as a criminal that St. 
Paul was taken to the Areopagus, nor was it 
even from disrespect or opposition on the part 
of those who had heard him in the Agora. On 
the contrary, the history is careful to note that 
it was curiosity and desire to hear more that 
induced the movement: “And they took him 
and brought him to Areopagus, saying, May we 
know what this new doctrine whereof thou 
speakest is? For thou bringest certain strange 
things to our ears: we would know therefore 
what these things mean.” Idle curiosity, a 
restless desire “to tell or to hear something 
new,” a characteristic which their own country- 
men charge upon the Athenians as well as the 
writer of this history, was doubtless about the 
only motive that influenced most of those who 
thus conducted the apostle to the famous hill. 
And yet, in this giddy crowd there were doubt- 
less some influenced by better feelings than 
those of mere curiosity, some who, bewildered 
in the mazes of doubt and speculation which 
the schools had thrown around them, were 
really longing for relief and rest in more certain 
teachings, and who ‘had found a strange re- 
sponse in their inner nature to the words they 
had already heard from this sincere and earnest 
man, and, therefore, were sincere and honest 
when they said, “ We wish to know what these 
things mean.” 

As courteously as they had treated him, the 
apostle acceded to their request, and opened his 
discourse in a manner remarkable and exem- 
plary for the Christian minister in his addresses 
to the people. The introduction is courteous 
and ingenious, in style and spirit just as one of 
their own orators might have done. Indeed, 
he addresses them in the very words by which 
Demosthenes always addressed his country- 
men, “Men of Athens.” The first sentence 
receives an unhappy translation in our English 
version—“ too superstitious ;” for it makes the 
apostle open his address with an assertion 
which could not but offend his hearers, and 
what is more still, hides from the English 
reader the delicate tact with which he intro- 
duces his discourse, and the profound order of 
thought in which he brings forward the first 
great truth he is about to announce to them. 
A better reading would be, “ Men of Athens, I 
perceive that in every way ye are very religious ; 
you carry your religious reverence so far, that 
after you have built your temples, constructed 
your altars, and raised your statues to every 


| known god, your religious yearnings are unsat- 
isfied still; for as I passed by and beheld your 
devotions, I found an altar with this inscription, 
TO THE UNKNOWN Gop. Whom ye thus ig- 
norantly worship, in a manner confused in your 
own consciousness and inexpressible in your 
own thoughts, him declare I unto you.” 

What a masterly introduction! How well he 
has studied in a few days the Athenian charac- 
ter, and with what promptness does he go to 
the very heart and philosophy of their religious 
life! He discovers and at once addresses the 
point where the Athenian heart and the Gospel 
meet and touch each other. They are feeling 
after the unknown God; the Gospel contains for 
them the revelation of this Great Unknown. 
This altar the apostle recognizes as the outward 
expression of the consciousness of want and 
insufficiency which Polytheism leaves upon its 
votaries; false and baseless, it can not satisfy 
the soul, so that after man has fancied to him- 
self “gods many and lords many,” till he can 
fancy no more, he still feels an aching void, and 
gazes forth into the awful infinite, and cries 
after the unknown. He feels that above and 
beyond all that he has found or can realize there 
is a mighty Power of whose nature he can form 
no conception, and before whom he can cnly 
stand in awe, and to whom his altar can only be 
to the God unknown. Unhesitatingly the apos- 
tle interprets that consciousness to mean the 
true God, and in that aching void he would 
place Jehovah: “ Whom ye ignorantly worship, 
him declare I unto you. God that made the 
world, and all things therein, seeing that he is 
Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in tem- 
ples made with hands: neither is worshiped 
with men’s hands, as though he needed any 
thing, seeing he giveth to all life, and breath, 
and all things; and hath made of one blood all 
nations of men to dwell on all the face of the 
earth, and hath determined the times before 
appointed, and the bounds of their habitation ; 
that they should seek the Lord, if haply they 
might feel after him, and find him, though he 
be not far from every one of us: for in him we 
live, and move, and have our being; as certain 
also of your own poets have said, For we are 
also his offspring.” 

In one brief discourse the apostle thus dis- 
sects the hearts and analyzes the wants of his 
hearers; meets them where he finds them, and 
offers the infinite and, to them, unknown God 
to satisfy them; declares this God to be the 
creator and upholder of all things, the maker 
of all men, the giver of all mercies; the infinite 
Spirit that can be bound by no temples or rep- 
resented by no forms; the everlasting Father 
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from whom come all men, made of one blood, 
to dwell as brethren on the face of the whole 
earth; the ignorance and the sinfulness of all 
men; the forbearance and forgiveness of God; 
the universal amnesty for the past,.and the 
universal command to all men every-where to 
repent; God manifested in Christ as the Savior 
and the Judge; the appointed day of judgment 
for the whole world in righteousness, and the 
assurance which God has given to all these 
things by the coming, and the death, and the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

This wonderful sermon had its glorious fruits ; 
for although when they heard of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, some mocked, others said, 
“ We will hear thee again of this matter,” and 
“certain men clave unto him and believed: 
among the which was Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite, and a woman named Damaris, and others 
with them.” Of these two mentioned, Dionys- 
ius, one of the judges in the court of Areopa- 
gus, and Damaris, probably a woman of some 
note in the city, we know nothing further with 
certainty. Eusebius, the Church historian, says 
Dionysius was the first bishop of the Christian 
Church in Athens, which is by no means im- 
probable; and a later tradition represents him 
as having died the death of a martyr for the 
truth. These were the germ of the Church at 
Athens, which continued in existence and ren- 
dered important service to the cause of Christ 
for centuries. 
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A SUBSTITUTE for Christianity has never 
been attempted by its enemies. Opposed 
all through the centuries in every way that 
ingenuity or malice could contrive, and yet 
opposed to be all the more aggressive and 
formidable in its forces and agencies, why has 
infidelity never appeared with something an- 
swering better to the conscious wants and ne- 
cessities of mankind? Why is it that no Cel- 
sus, nor Porphyry, nor Hume, nor Voltaire, 
while never so zealous in the fruitless effort to 
write down Christianity, has ever essayed the 
task of giving to the world any thing in the 
place of it, much less a positive system and 
one harmonious with the welfare and progress 
of our race? Why? The answer is easy. 
Christianity is the world’s indispensable want, 
the absolute need of man. Humanity can not 
move forward without it. All the conditions of 
human culture, development, and happiness are 
met by it, and by it alone. A substitute for the 
air we breathe or the water we drink could as 
easily be found as one for the Christian relig- 








ion. Where the ideas and influences of Chris- 
tianity are regnant and controlling, the nations 
are enlightened, happy, and progressive ; where 
they are not, the communities are in ignorance, 
superstition, and wretchedness, exactly where 
they were centuries ago. Civilization in any 
true sense of the word is inseparable from 
Christianity. To glance over the map of the 
globe in connection with its varied governments 
and civilizations, is to see that humanity every- 
where advances as it comes under the molding, 
reformatory influences of the Bible, and every- 
where dwarfs and drivels away from its con- 
servative genius and institutions. The reason 
for a fact, so patent and undeniable as this, 
must be found only in the unalterable moral 
condition of things, in the absolute necessity 
of the Christian religion to the welfare and 
progress of man. 

A necessity to our moral being is a religion 
of some kind—a necessity grounded in the very 
nature and moral elements of the human soul. 
Man is so constituted as subjectively to feel his 
need of the supernatural, and to appeal to and 
worship it in some form as the essential condi- 
tion of his good. This is attested by the fact 
that he has never been found any where in the 
world without some sort of a religion. If so, 
then Christianity, so transcendent in the quality 
and scope of its ideas, so beneficent in its 
institutions, and so ennobling in its influences 
on individual and national character, must be 
accepted by a true philosophy as mankind’s 
moral need. Jf infidelity, or any other non- 
Christian system from atheism down to the 
slightest form of error, has nothing to substi- 
tute for the Gospel, nothing so pure, so exalted, 
and so directly suited to the nature and welfare 
of man; then in that event it has no right to 
object or cavil, since Christianity is the very 
best response that can be given to the demands 
of his soul. The ages have brought down with 
them as their lesson to our generation, that 
infidelity, under whatever form presented, has 
never in any period or place had a good word 
or office for our kind ; and that all human prog- 
ress has been achieved not only without it, but 
even with its opposition. How could it be 
otherwise? What is there for the human heart 
to fasten upon, what to raise its ambition and 
energies, in this cold, cruel negative, this labored 
denial of the personal God, the divine Christ, 
the spirit-born life, the assured experience, the 
precious hopes, the glorious heaven of the Chris- 
tian religion? Absolutely nothing. Take Chris- 
tianity away from man, and give him infidelity 
in its stead, and you have torn every sun and 
every star from the moral heavens, and settled 
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the pall of an eternal night on the interests and 
hopes of our race ! 

Christianity alone develops man and brings 
him out in the entirety and perfection of his 
nature, because it alone addresses and gives 
full scope to all his intellectual and moral facul- 
ties. The life that derives its motives from the 
great hereafter, and is shaped by the genius of 
the Gospel, can not be other than beautiful in 
its symmetry, commanding in its influence, en- 
viable in its repose, and noble in its history. It 
would be in utter contradiction of the philosophy 
and fitness of things for it to be otherwise. 
Scripture on this subject is confirmed by all 
observation and experience. Very blind or 
wicked is the man who takes issue with the 
wisest and most experienced of men, that “the 
righteous is more excellent than his neighbor,” 
or with Young, that 


“A Christian is the highest style of man.” 


To “mark the perfect man and behold the 
upright ”—a character, be it said, that has al- 
ways lived, and yet lives in the world to attest 
the verity and power of our holy religion—is to 
contemplate the grandest spectacle of the uni- 
verse, 

“A man on earth devoted to the skies.” 

God must be in such a character as the essen- 
tial element of its vitality and pre-eminence. 
Nothing but the Divine, working on the human 
heart and life with its fashioning, beautifying 
influences, could produce such an individual 
result. Infidelity has never among any people 
constructed a noble moral life—has never built 
up a grand, symmetrical individual character ; 
and in the very nature of things never can. 
The reason is obvious enough. No human 
philosophy, no esthetic culture, no self-reform- 
ing moral energy in man, can raise him up to 
the level of purity and goodness. A divine 
factor is necessary to this. The power only 
which garnished the heavens can beautify a 
human spirit, or exalt and refine a human char- 
acter. Christianity is, therefore, absolutely in- 
dispensable to a true human culture and develop- 
ment; and for this reason no substitute for it 
has ever been attempted by its adversaries. 

Then, again, life is passing. We are not 
stationary in existence here in this realm of 
change and decay. We are moving never so 
rapidly, and are evidently going somewhere! 
Whither? What response makes infidelity to 
this question? What can it make? If we are 
going somewhere, it is vastly important to us 
that we know where. Is the grave the only 
place to which we are going? Alas! infidelity 
tells not, because it knows not of any future to 





man, much less a happy and recompensing 
future to those who have lived in view of its 
decisions and awards. How transcendent, how 
full, how sublimely assuring is Christianity at 
this poiat, just where all human philosophy, all 
wisdom, all reason, in fact, every thing else so 
utterly and signally fails! In the light of its 
revelations only do we have any idea of the 
dignity of man’s present being, and the grandeur 
of his future destiny. “Life and immortality 
are brought to light through the Gospel ”— 
revealed as the motive to inspire his ambition 
and zeal in the duties and activities of time, 
and as his certain, glorious reward at the end 
of a successful moral probation! Weare going 
somewhere, reader, and thanks to the Bible, if 
faithful to Jesus and our generation, we are 
going to “a better country; that is, an heav- 
enly,” even to the land of the living, the immor- 
tal, and the happy. 

The Christian religion is the only system 
that anticipates with certainty and philosophic- 
ally provides for man’s future life. If he is 
something more than a mere waif upon the sea 
of life; if before his being and powers is the 
majestic sweep of eternity ; then is he indebted 
alone to the Gospel for the knowledge of this 
glorious fact. If immortal life is his beyond 
the grave, what is more rational than goodness 
as the condition of its beatitude and glory! 
For such a life preparation must be necessary. 
The high questions raised by Christianity con- 
cerning the solemn hereafter acquire always the 
profoundest interest as men approach it. Virtue 
alone is serene and peaceful in dissolution. 
That Christians die well is not only the logical 
result of “ the faith once delivered to the saints,” 
but it is the testimony of all ages and climes ; 
that skeptics and infidels die otherwise than 
well, and often do a forced homage to Chris- 
tianity by giving the lie to their creeds in the 
truth-telling hour of death, need not be told 
the reader. 

There can be no substitute for Christianity. 
Unlike any thing else of which we may con- 
ceive, it promises every thing and risks noth- 
ing. At this point there can be no comparison 
between it and infidelity. What would be the 
choice of any sensible man between two enter- 
prises, one of which promised but little and 
risked much, while the other risked nothing and 
promised every thing? The question seems 
absurd, and yet infinitely more absurd is the 
folly of all who reject the Christian religion, 
whatever the ground of their rejection. In any 
view of the case, whether the argument for its 
truth in any individual case be accepted as made 
out or not, it is the very best that can be had. 
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If there be no future to man beyond the grave ; 
if he have no responsibilities to meet hereafter, 
in what conceivable respect is infidelity or irre- 
ligion preferable to Christianity? If there be no 
future punishment, no hell, no everlasting death, 
then the Christian, while better off in this life 
as the result of his faith, fares as well in the 
end as the infidel. But if Christianity be true, 
and there is punishment for the wicked, there 
is “a death that never dies,” what then? Ter- 
rible beyond all conception the result. Then 
infidelity loses every thing, while Christianity 
wins heaven and life everlasting. Well said 
Israel’s greatest leader at the close of a long 
and eventful life, with the vision of the celestial 
Canaan breaking in brightness and grandeur 
upon his faith: “Their rock is not as our rock, 
even our enemies themselves being judges.” 
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A SAD wind moans through yonder pines, 
The pasture fields are bare and dun, 
And far away the ocean shines 
Under the bright October sun. 
The skies a tender radiance wear, 
And yet so glorious are its beams 
That all the keen and crispy air 
With floating gold-dust ladened seems ; 


Or, as if angels in their flight 
Had left the gleam of shining wings 
To cheer awhile our mortal sight, 
And raise our thoughts to holier things ; 
For O! so holy seems the sky, 
And bends so kindly from above, 
We can but lift our thoughts on high, 
And think of God’s eternal love. 


A Sabbath hush is on the woods, 
A charm falls over Nature now ; 
Of all her many lovely moods, 
Than this, none lovelier can she know, 
When robed like some proud Eastern queen, 
She stands before th’ admiring eye, 
And makes us smile, yet weep, I ween, 
That beauty such as this should die. 


The trees have donned their Autumn dress, 
As when for some grand gala-day ; 
The village maidens braid each tress, 
And deck themselves with colors gay ; 
Within their boughs the spider wise, 
Full close her web of silver weaves, 
Wetching all day the silly flies, 
She sits and spins ’mong painted leaves, 


The feath’ry choirs that filled the grove, 
And made its leafy arches ring 

With silver notes of joy and love, 
Have southward sped on rapid wing ; 





Yet there the purple pigeons coo, 
And robins sport their shining crests, 
Their vests of red and coats of blue, 
And build with care their Winter nests. 


The partridge whistles to his mate, 

Nor dreams the huntsman on his trail ; 
As quite oblivious of his fate, 

Now loudly calls the speckled quail, 
Until they fall into the snare, 

Or hear the huntsman’s mellow horn 
Wake the wild echoes of the air, 

Breaking the stillness of the morn. 


Though brown has grown the emerald sod, 
And starts no flow’ret where I kneel, 

Yet yonder waves the golden rod, 
And yonder hangs the golden seal. 

The rose-bush shivers in che wind, 
But asters crowd the garden-walks, 

In each warm sunbeam they can find, 
Chrysanth’mums spread their yellow locks, 


October turns toward us a face 
Touched with the Summer’s last, brief smile ; 
Though bright’ning seems her ev’ry grace, 
We know she slowly fades the while ; 
As when on some beloved cheek 
We watched the hectic roses glow, 
And knew the doom we dare not speak, 
Which waits but for the early snow. 


Sweet hopes grow sweeter as they die, 

Dear friends seem dearer ’neath the pall, 
And joys all beckon as they fly, 

And leaves all brighten as they fall ; 
So this brief glance October gives, 

Than all June smiles seems far more dear, 
She brighter in our mem’ry lives 

Than any daughter of the year. 





NOTHING BUT LEAVES. 





THE Master to a fig-tree came, 
His followers at his side ; 

Hunger they felt, and food they sought, 
Alas ! it was denied. 


For naught but leaves graced that fair tree, 
No rich, ripe fruit it bore ; 

It withered at the Master’s word, 
Nor ever blossomed more. 


Along life’s pathway oft are found 
Trees, young, and green, and fair, 
To outward eyes they promise much, 

Nothing but leaves they bear. 


Fair are those lives to gaze upon ; 
But Jesus looks within, 

Sees if the roots of grace are there, 
Or only seeds of sin. 


He seeks for fruit, and finding none 
Condemns those souls to die ; 
For whoso liveth not to him 
Can never dwell on high. 




















—— - 
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MOTHERHOOD. 





“The mother, in her office, holds the key 

Of the soul: and she it is who stamps the coin 

Of character, and makes the being, who would be a savage 

But for her gentle cares, a Christian man ; 

Then crown her Queen o’ the world.”—Otp Pray. 
RUE motherhood is instinct with love and 
faith ; through these the virtues of humanity 

are preserved from generation to generation, 
and the great examples of masculine genius and 
goodness are nurtured to enlighten and bless 
the world. 

“My mother’s kiss made me a painter,” said 
Benjamin West. We have a recent example of 
this wonderful power of the mother’s faith and 
love over the destiny of her son, in a sketch of 
the late Victor Cousin. He was the son of a 
petty watchmaker in the Rue St. Antoine. He 
was born in its back shop, November 28, 1790. 
I obey custom in saying he was the son of this 
man ; in justice I should say he was the son of 
a petty watchmaker’s wife, for he owed every 
thing to his mother. God only knows at what 
expense of tears, taunts, lacerated feelings, she 
succeeded in wresting her husband’s consent to 
her son’s following the natural bent of his genius. 
Her husband was a thorough denizen of the 
Rue St. Antoine. He was an atheist, a king 
hater, an adorer of the guillotine, a detester of 
the priesthood. Jean Jacques Rousseau was 
his idol. He insisted on training his son ac- 
cording to this wild man’s theories, and declared 
the boy should become an artisan, there being 
nothing nobler than a mechanic. He gave the 
boy the choice of the trades of optician, en- 
graver, or watchmaker. But the boy had ac- 
quired a taste for books; he said he would 
follow no trade; he would learn Latin and 
Greek, become a professor, not an artisan. The 
father became exceedingly angry. The mother 
interfered. Humble and uneducated as that 
woman was, ignorant as she must have been 
of the enchantments and the glory of a success- 
ful literary career, her maternal acuteness saw 
this was the path her son ought to take. She 
wrung from her husband so much consent as 
this: The boy might do as he pleased, provided 
the father’s purse was not levied on to aid the 
wild schemes. The mother remembered she 
had a cousin in the Church, and made applica- 
tion to him to receive the boy in his rustic par- 
sonage, and teach him the rudiments of classical 
learning. . . When he had imparted to the 
boy all he knew, he- advised him to return to 
Paris. The curate knew the master of a board- 
ing-school who would gladly admit him as a free 
pupil, in consideration of the honor which would 
redound to his school by the rank so gifted a 





lad could not fail to attain at the public examina- 
tion of all the schools and colleges in Paris. 
Victor Cousin was delighted with this informa- 
tion. He was placed in a school connected 
with Charlemagne College. Here he became at 
once the first boy among all the scholars, and 
this pre-eminence among his contemporaries he 
retained as long as he lived. How great the 
faith of this poor uneducated woman must have 
been, both in the capacity of her son and the 
benefits of education, which she had not, when 
she put by all thoughts of se/f, and struggled 
and suffered, watched and worked for his ex- 
altation! This power of self-renunciation is 
the moral lever of the feminine soul, by which 
she really seems not only to subdue earthly 
obstacles, but to reach upward and draw down 
the blessings of heaven. 

The story of Victor Cousin shows that his 
mother had this faith and love. It should be 
put on record. Many a poor hard-working 
mother will be cheered by this successful ex- 
ample. It is lovely in its womanliness. We 
see that, like the dew and the sunshine, this 
mother’s faith and love nurtured the fibers of 
her son’s genius till they took root, grew, and 
sent the flowers of imagination and harvests of 
knowledge to bless and enrich the world. 

It seems pitiful that she should not have had 
such culture as would have enabled her to sym- 
pathize in his pursuits ; but the loss was greater 
to the son than to the mother. His philosophy 
shows this. He had been humanized by her 
love; but he had not sympathized with her 
faith; and man, as well as woman, must learn 
and practice the lesson of self-humiliation, if he 
would be so perfect in wisdom and knowledge 
as to become truly a great man. 





MY CHILD. 





THE distant clocks of the village 
Strike, for the night is come ; 
Thy little bed is ready, 
Yet thou art not at home. 


The gloomy night lamp flickers, 
The wind makes heavy moan, 
We sit within so lonely, 
And list to hear thy tone. 


It must be we shall hear thee 
Tap lightly on the door ; 

Thou ’st lost thyself, and weary 
Thou wilt come home once more, 


Ah foolish, foolish dreams, 
We wander in the gloom ; 

*T is we are lost ; the angels 
Have borne thee safely home. 
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THE CASTLE OF ROCHSBURG, 
IN THE KINGDOM OF SAXONY. 





T= old castle of Rochsburg is by far the 
finest in the kingdom of Saxony, and may 
be regarded as one of the finest specimens of 
the well-preserved medizval castle. It is sur- 
rounded by an extensive park, and stands on a 
rocky buttress one hundred and twenty feet 
high, on the left bank of the Mulde. The adja- 
cent country is highly romantic and picturesque. 
Rocky cliffs, caves, valleys, and cheerful streams 
give variety and beauty to the landscape, and 
invite many a traveler and lover of nature thither 
to revel in the memories of the past, and to 
contemplate the beauties of the present. 

The valley which leads from the Castle of 
Rochsburg to the town of Lunzenau is scarcely 
surpassed in the entire kingdom for the varied 
beauty which it presents. The barony of Rochs- 
burg consists of the two cities of Burgstadt 
and Lunzenau, and fourteen villages. It, with 
its celebrated sheep-folds, has been, since the 
middle of the sixteenth century, in the posses- 
sion of the Counts of Schoenburg, and was first 
brought into their possession by purchase from 
Baron Wolf. In the thirteenth century it was in 
the possession of the burgraves of Altenburg. 

The Castle of Rochsburg varies from nearly 
every other German castle, in having no legends 
connected with its history, and the time of the 
erection of the oldest part of it remains in dark- 
ness. Its present appearance is not exactly 
what it was centuries ago, for portions have 
been several times destroyed by fire, as in the 
years 1547 and 1582. These, however, have 
been rebuilt. At the north-west entrance the 
tower is divided from the western building by a 
deep moat between the rocks. Over this moat 
the ancient draw-bridge is still to be seen. Be- 
fore reaching it the visitor has to pass through 
a circular court, surrounded by high walls, and, 
having passed over the bridge, enters the castle 
by a doorway hewn through the solid rock on 
which the castle stands. Its styles partake of 
all the successive varieties of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, and it is par- 
ticularly interesting for its immensity. 

The ancient magazine, and, indeed, all the 
medieval arrangements of the castle, are still 
visible. Even the old furniture continues to 
adorn the antiquated halls. One of the most 
interesting portions of the magnificent old build- 
ing is the castle chapel, where the knights used 
to worship, and whose original appearance is 
very well preserved. This chapel was built in 
the year 1500, and is still used by the occupants 
of the castle. 





CHRIST ON THE SEA. 





k ke miracle of walking on the sea and 
stilling the angry tempest that had been 
for hours baffling the labors of the disciples, 
took place in the night after the first miracle of 
feeding the multitude. There is ample evi- 
dence that the performance of the amazing 
miracle of feeding the waiting thousands from 
a few loaves and fishes, aroused a great enthu- 
siasm in the multitude to accept and proclaim 
Jesus as their Messiah and king, an enthusiasm 
in which the disciples strongly participated. 
But both their conceptions of the kingdom 
which the Messiah was to set up on earth and 
the methods by which they now proposed to 
inaugurate it were radically wrong. 

Their conception of the kingdom was earthly 
and sensuous. The Christ, the son of David, 
was to resume David’s throne and kingdom, and 
give to them greater glory and power than they 
had ever had. The rule of the Herods was to 
be overthrown, and the authority and dominion 
of the Caesars were to be cast off, and with 
such a king as Jesus, full of all wisdom, and 
possessed of such amazing power as his mira- 
cles had now been manifesting, Jerusalem would 
become “a praise in all the earth;” his great 
power would destroy all opposition, and his 
great wisdom would draw the nations to him. 
Even more sensuous than this, they doubtless 
thought the miraculous power they had been 
witnessing would be perpetually exerted in 
behalf of his subjects; diseases would be 
healed, hunger would be assuaged by miracu- 
lous food, and sorrow and sighing would flee 
away. Their crude plans seem to embrace 
nothing more than an attempt to enforce him to 
assume this great office, and to put forth his 
wonderful power to crush all opposition. 

It has been supposed by some commentators 
that Jesus in his human nature felt the power 
of the temptation, just as it had been presented 
to him by Satan at the beginning of his minis- 
try. But now, as then, he indignantly rejects it, 
but retires to the solitude of the hills for com- 
munion with God and for strength rightly to 
meet the crisis that was now before him. In 
this solitude he remained nearly all the night, 
and doubtless there meditated upon the marvel- 
ous discourse with which on the next morning 
he met the multitudes that again gathered to 
greet him on the other side of the lake. 

In the mean time the disciples were toiling 
on the Sea of Galilee. The great miracle had 
been performed on the eastern side of the lake, 
near the northern extremity, and Jesus had 
ordered the disciples to proceed to Bethsaida, 
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intending to meet them there by walking round 
the northern shore of the lake. Some difficulty 
exists here in determining the topography of 
these events. Bethsaida was on the eastern 
shore of the northern point of the lake, where 
the Jordan empties into the sea, the Jordan 
constituting the dividing line between Galilee 
and Gaulonitis. Some suppose there was also 
another village of the same name in Galilee, on 
the western side of the lake, to the north of 
Capernaum. There is, however, no historical 
or geographical ground for such a supposition, 
and it is only made to meet the apparent diffi- 
culties in adjusting the relative localities of the 
events now transpiring. It is more probable 
that the Bethsaida of Gaulonitis extended also 
across to the west of the Jordan, and that the 
voyage on this occasion consisted in passing 
from the shore of the lake, a little south-east 
of Bethsaida, east of the Jordan, to the humbler 
part of the same city lying beyond or on the 
western side of thé mouth of the Jordan, Jesus 
designing to walk around the head of the lake 
and to meet his disciples on the other side. 

This lake, lying so far below the level of the 
Mediterranean, as if it might be a deep basin 
scooped out in the earth, is subject to sudden 
and violent storms, which come rushing down 
from the vast high plateaus lying to the east 
and north-east, and also from the snowy Her- 
mon, from which regions they are drawn down 
as into a funnel by the gorges and ravines worn 
by the water-courses converging about its 
north-eastern side. Dr. Thomson, author of 
“The Land and the Book,” who encamped one 
evening in one of the valleys leading down to 
the lake on the east, says: “The sun had 
scarcely set when the wind began to rush down 
toward the lake, and it continued all night long 
with constantly increasing violence, so that 
when we reached the shore next morning, the 
face of the lake was like a huge boiling caldron. 
We subsequently pitched our tents at the shore, 
and remained for three days and nights exposed 
to this tremendous wind. We had to double- 
pin all the tent-ropes, and frequently were 
obliged to hang with our whole weight upon 
them to keep the quivering tabernacle from 
being carried up bodily into the air.” 

A storm somewhat similar in its suddenness 
and violence now caught the disciples when out 
upon the lake, and sweeping down from the 
northward would be “contrary,” and any effort 
to make headway against such a fury of the 
wind would be in vain; nor would it be safe to 
turn about and run before the gale, for that 
would put them in danger of being swamped. 
Their only resource was to labor diligently with 


the oars, keeping the vessel headed to the wind 
in the direction of Bethsaida. Nearly all night 
they were engaged in this perilous and exhaust- 
ing labor. At length in the fourth watch, per- 
haps about the dim, gray dawning of the morn- 
ing, a strange sight appears tothem. A human 
figure walking on the storm-tossed sea! No 
wonder the first impulse was one of amazement 
and fear, and the first thought that it must be a 
spirit. But the well-known voice of the Master 
soon reassured them, as he called to them, 
“Be of good cheer, it is I; be not afraid.” 

The trembling fear of the impulsive Peter 
rapidly passes over into thoughtless temerity, 
and he cried out, “ Lord, if it be thou, bid me 
come unto thee on the water,” and he was bid- 
den. Out on the angry sea, with the waves 
dashing around him, his temerity again gives 
way to his fears, and Jesus, dealing with him 
exactly according to his faith and fears, allows 
him to sink. The despairing cry of the disci- 
ple brought sustaining power from the Master, 
and they entered the boat together. The storm 
ceased when they reached the vessel, and the 
disciples, falling down before the Messiah, ex- 
claimed, “ Of a truth thou art the Son of God.” 

The historical relations of this miracle of 
Christ are most natural and harmonious. Noth- 
ing about it is strained. The excitement of the 
multitude, their sudden impulse to declare him 
their king, the prompt meeting of the wild pur- 
pose by the Savior, the sending away of the 
disciples suddenly and hastily, and in such a di- 
rection and to such a destination, that he could 
easily walk around the northern end of the lake 
to meet them in the morning, his retirement to 
the solitude of the mountain for prayer, his 
starting out to join his disciples in the gray 
dawn of the morning, his beholding them in 
their peril and distress, his walking toward 
them on the water, under, probably, the simple 
spontaneous impulse of his loving heart, the 
episode with Peter, the gathering of the multi- 
tude again in the early morning, and the dis- 
course sO appropriate, so timely, so incisive, 
and his subsequent retirement to the extreme 
northern boundary of Palestine, are a series of 
events so natural, so harmonious in their con- 
secutive order that they bear the evidence of 
truth upon their face. 

Perhaps no special lesson was intended by 
the Lord by this miracle. It seems to have 
been a simple impulse of his own heart, himself 
perhaps scarcely conscious of the miracle he 
was performing, so natural, so spontaneous, so 
consistent with his character does the whole 
| transaction appear. He went to the disciples 
| because he wanted to go; he walked to them 
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CHRIST WALKING ON THE SEA, 


on the sea because it was as easy to him as to 
walk on the land; he stilled the tempest be- 
cause it was nearly morning and time for them 
to be at the shore. -We close with a beautiful 
reflection on this miracle by De Pressensé: 
“This tempest-wrought lake, this tiny, tossing 
boat, the Master appearing to make a great 


calm within and without—what a sublime para- 
ble in action! It is the very history of the 
Church in all ages. How often, at the moment 
when her bark has seemed to be foundering, 
driven by the rude wind of persecution, has she 
not heard again the divine voice, mightier in its 
gentleness than all the storm!” 
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CHRONICLES OF A BAY STATE 
FAMILY. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

T would have been difficult to find anywhere 

in the city a pleasanter home than was 13 
Hudson-street, whither Mr. Wilder removed 
not long after the death of Mr. Ryan. No one 
wlro visited there could fail of the impression 
that it was an unusually united and happy fam- 
ily. To the three daughters and grandson were 
added, after a few years, the son Thomas Scott, 
with his wife, and their only child—a daughter 
of unusual loveliness and maturity. 

Occasionally there were other inmates, re- 
garded not so much as boarders as members of 
the household. Of these were two grand neph- 
ews of Mrs. Wilder, one of whom remained in 
the family for ten years. A brief extract from 
a note to the latter acknowledging the Christ- 
mas gift of a handsome Bible, illustrates Mr. 
Wilder’s habit of using every possible opportu- 
nity for dropping a good seed: 

“T am happy that you see its adaptation to 
the necessities of declining age. And surely 
one of your logical powers will not fail to dis- 
cover its appropriateness as a guide in the com- 
mencement of responsibilities.” 

“Every day,” writes this nephew, “ Mr. 
Wilder performed acts of love and charity which, 
had it not been for their frequency, would have 
attracted much observation. I remember how 
earnestly he ‘vould read his favorite chapters 
at morning and evening family worship, and 


how he loved to join in singing hymns. His 
prayers were strikingly impressive. It was ev- 


ident that praying was no mere form with him, 
but that his whole heart and soul were en- 
gaged. 

“ After my sister Mary’s death in Ohio, when 
I arrived in Hudson-street, on my return to 
Béston, all were much affected, and no one 
more so than Mr. Wilder. He received me 
like a father. He spoke words of comfort, and 
when his heart was too full for utterance he 
proposed prayer. At an unusual hour for fam- 
ily service he kneeled, while he poured out his 
heart to his Heavenly Father with an earnest- 
ness I never heard excelled. 

“His influence was more by example than 
precept. He never gave offense by asking 
questions or tendering unappreciated advice. 


But his daily life was a continued sermon, and | 


his heart was always open when any one asked 
for help or sympathy.” 

The same enthusiasm which marked Mr. 
Wilder’s early life continued to characterize him, 
as is seen in the following letter to a friend: 

Vor. XX1X.—24* 


May 5, 1848. 

“T was about to say that I hardly dare trust 
myself to speak of your book while under the 
excited feelings it produced. But I find I am 
gaining nothing on the score of equanimity, for 
the more I reflect upon the subject, the more 
enthusiastic I become. 

“When I opened it, and read its contents, 
and noticed particularly the mapping out, I was 
anxious to read it. I have read it with some 
care; with how much profit words are inade- 
quate to express. I intend to have it where I 
can often look into it for motives to fidelity in 
my Master’s work. 

“T awoke this morning at two o’clock, it 
being the Lord’s day. Feeling that I was re- 
lieved from the drudgery of the world, and at 
liberty to bring my mind up to the contempla- 
tion of Him whose whole life was characterized 
by beneficence, I had a precious season in read- 
ing our book; while I mused, the fire burned. 
You will permit me just to say that I think you 
have been felicitous in your plan and execution, 
and that I have no doubt God will bless this 
production to the purity and enlargement of his 
Church. 

“My dear friend, I do not mean to praise 
you. I have no doubt you feel in relation to all 
you do for Christ something as Mr. Baxter said 
he did, when attempting to describe the bless- 
edness of the ‘Saint’s Rest’ from his position 
on the Mount—he would have staid there 
longer had there not been a greater dispropor- 
tion between his feelings and the subject. 

“ Accept my love and gratitude for your book 
and all you do for Christ.” 

Mrs. Wilder was not inappropriately called 
by some of her friends Mr. Wilder’s balance- 
wheel. Of an even temperament, judicious, 
calm, and self-controlled, she was just the coun- 
terpart which her impulsive and sometimes 
impetuous husband needed. “ You are my reg- 
ulator,” he wrote her, “and I find it exceedingly 
difficult to vary from your judgment or wishes.” 

As his letters exhibit his ardent temperament, 
with his peculiar devotedness as a husband and 
father, and at the same time give a more strik- 
ing daguerreotype of the man than we could 
otherwise obtain, extracts from them will be 
freely made. Those which immediately follow 
| were written during the occasional absences of 
his wife from 1844 to 1850, and abundantly prove 
that the husband had not outgrown the lover. 
| “My MORE THAN EVER-BELOVED MARY,— 
| My thoughts are fixed upon the object which, 
| more than all things earthly, has controlled me 
| for the space of forty years. If I should give 
| license to my feelings, I should take the morning 
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train and see you before noon. ..... 
I took tea to-night with sister Beulah and 
came home by Church-street, where we had a 
good meeting. I am happy in feeling that you 
are renewing your health, and that by and by I 
shall have you with me, fresh and vigorous. 
Be assured that I shall study your pleasure in 
every thing. 

“Friday.—1 have just returned from the 
chapel, where we had a good meeting. The day 
has been a prosperous one, but it has cost me 
something to suppress the feelings that are in- 
clined to flow in one direction, always making 


you the terminus, so far as earth is concerned. | 


If you come home well, I shall want to proclaim 
the praise of our Heavenly Father with the 
psaltery and harp, and an instrument of ten 
strings. Let us cease not to pray that we may 
be changed into the image of Christ.” 

“] suppose you are now near the same spot, 
where stood the humble dwelling which gave 
you birth, and your brothers and sisters, yes, 
and our own dear children, too; that building 
which protected our honored and beloved par- 
ents, memorable also for its woolen and flax 
manufactory, having our inimitable mother for 
superintendent, and where morning and evening 
sacrifice ascended to God. We will be grateful 
for such ancestry, and the rich legacy we inherit 
through them. 

“Tam glad you have this opportunity to see 
some of your old friends. Give my love and 
Christian salutations to them, and tell them to 
heed the apostolic injunction, ‘ Look not at the 
things which are seen and temporal, but at the 
things which are unseen and eternal.” 

“T feel anxious to know how you have en- 
dured the journey through the intense heat of 
to-day. If the telegraphic wires reached you, 
I should propound a question to be answered 
forthwith.” 

Speaking in one of his letters of passing the 
spot where a young man had committed suicide, 
he says: “O, how much we need religion, not 
only to keep us from presumptuous sins, but 
from forgetting God, which is the prolific source 
of all sin. I should love to talk with you to- 
night—whether we have carried our dear chil- 
dren to God in the arms of our faith, and the 
beloved grandchildren too, we could not leave 
them behind. 

“You recollect I spoke to you of Mr. Blag- 
den’s text—‘ Being changed into the image of 
the Lord.’ I think I have felt the influence of 
that discourse ever since. Peace be to you now 
and always, my beloved Mary.” 

“While I was eating my supper the girl sat 
in the room, and I had some talk with her, 





which I hope will do her good. When I came 
to my room I had such enlargement in prayer 
for you and the children and grandchildren, that 
unbelief had no room in my mind. It seems to 
me that God gives even me, insignificant and 
miserable as I am, encouragement in my at- 
tempts to honor Christ’s name. ‘ ° 

“TI feel that my love for you is as much the 
gift of God as I do that special grace is his gift. 
And if I have occasion to thank God for any 
earthly thing, it is for conjugal love. 

“T have had a prosperous day in temporal 
and spiritual things, and expect to be at the 
Sailor’s Home this evening. 

“Having been to tea, I came back to our 
parlor to read a short time before the meeting. 
And I feel constrained to get my paper and tell 
you that this room possesses incomparably 
more attractions than all other places in the 
metropolis. 

“T had a letter from Abbie which brought 
tears, though it was very consoling. I think I 
am the happiest man that can be found, because 
I have such a wife and such children. 

“Brother Leonard called at the wharf this 
afternoon, and we went into the counting-room 
and had a precious half hour. I told him my 
feelings about you, and how I had written you 
every day: at which he smiled. 

“ Sabbath Noon.—I! went to the State Prison 
this morning; stopped at Beulah’s, and went 
with her to hear brother Leonard. I think I 
never enjoyed his preaching so much. I felt 
that I had got out of the circumference of the 
Sabbath into its center. 

“T have just returned from the afternoon 
service. Brother’s prayers and sermons seem 
to come from one who is constantly conversing 
with heaven. There was almost a divine radi- 
ance in his countenance. How happy should I 
have been to have had you in the pew wjth 
me! This has been one of the richest Sab- 
baths of my life. I began it while it was yet 
dark on my knees with God. He is ready to 
make good all his promises to us if we trust him. 

“T was greatly troubled lately in my sleep. 
I dreamed that I had made a trade and got an 
old house and poor land in a desolate place. 
Now to take my dear family there, and send 
Charley to school, away off in a pasture, among 
rocks, and stumps, and musquitoes, how could 
I have it so? Well, the writings were not 
made out; but would yow fall off from a fair 
agreement? By and by I got away by waking 
up. Now let zs stick to Boston, and let those 
who like stumps have them. 

“I wish I could know you were gaining 
strength and flesh. But if you fail here I have 
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no doubt strength wiil come from another 
source, which will flow as long as immortality 
endures. 

“Brother Leonard left much love for you; 
and he zs capable of dealing in love. If ever I 
saw a perfect pattern of it in man it is in him. 
But never could he have gained a Christian 
character of such beautiful symmetry without 
the trials he has had. He throws his whole | 
soul into his preaching in that charming man- 
ner of his. 1 don’t recollect ever being more 
edified. 

“T have a peculiar feeling for all your friends. 
I should love to talk about Lucinda Baxter and 
Betsey Mason, and Leonard’s bower, and the 
lambs you used to feed, and the apple-trees 
you used to pluck fruit from, and the rain which 
used to fall upon the roof, and the precious old 
house, and the wind that gently waved the 
branches of the tree, which told us Nature was 
not asleep. 

“T have this week had peace of mind beyond 
what is common. I have endeavored to begin 
the day leaning on the arm of the Lord, and he 
has blessed me in soul and body. It seems to 
me I can almost hear you sing: 


‘Now can my soul in God rejoice, 
I hear my Savior’s charming voice.’ 

“T have just been singing this hymn in full 
voice. If Charley had been here, and had seen 
me beat the time with both hands, as I walked 
the room, he would have mimicked me some. 

“Mr. J. has been here. I had got into a | 
high state of enjoyment with you, and let the 
bell ring three times before I went to the door. 





“T am satisfied to have you take the time to 
come home which appears best. It was good 
to have Charley write a line to grandpa. Dear 
little brown boy! How I long to see him! I 
guess I should know his eyes. 

“T think Christ never appeared more precious 
tome. And when I came to this table to write 
I shut my eyes upon sensible objects to behold 
the Savior’s infinite beauty. Let us pray with 
increasing importunity that dear S. and H. may 
open their eyes upon this beauty. O how pre- 
cious would the Savior then be! How would | 
they want to carry their dear babe and give it 
to Christ! I don’t know how to stop writing 
on this subject. It is now past eleven, and I 
had very little sleep last night; but if the angels 
should discover the hearts of S. and H. break- 
ing into penitence, I would pray that sleep | 
might not come to my eyes, nor slumber to my | 


eyelids, till I had called upon my soul, and all 
that is within me, to bless the name of the | 
Lord, for this, my son, was dead, and is alive | 
again ; he was lost, and is found. 


“T have written to you some every day of 
your absence ; and, if you were dead, I should 
want to write about you every day. However 
liable I am to be deceived on many subjects 
there is one I do 4xow there is no doubt upon. 

. « « “We are rejoiced to hear of your 
vigor and increasing appetite; but I am some- 
what troubled about the flat-iron. It seems to 
be the wrong time of year for smart folks to 
take such things to bed with them. I am glad 
you have got away for a time from the necessity 
of contriving about breakfast, dinner, and sup- 
per. Now rest assured that every thing goes 
on well. Mary is very popular, and graces 
your place at the table with dignity. 

“Winthrop’s speech is grand; read it to 
brother Nahum.” 

“My VERY DEAR, FAITHFUL WIFE,— Having 
thoughts which can not be disposed of without 
speaking or writing, the latter is my only alter- 
native. 

“TI read some of the sweet passages in John 
last night; and the precious words, ‘I am the 
way,’ have been the subject of my nightly 
thoughts. O how fruitful! A_ living, plain, 
free, safe, and pleasant way; and the only 
way to God and heaven! I suppose there is no 
more important question we can put to our- 
selves than, What use are we making of Christ 
as the way to heaven? Do we come to him to 
be furnished in every good word and work ? 

“All goes on well. Mary does the market- 
ing, and we have choice selections. Our dinner 
to-day went off in excellent style. 

“It is now past nine; so if I claim your at- 
tention a few minutes I shall not interfere with 
your precious brother’s rights, as he has doubt- 
less retired to rest. I am glad to have you 
with that brother, whose benignant countenance 
has never failed to awaken a thrill of joy in our 
hearts; yes, and in all of our children’s, too. 
And you need not think, because I am not with 
you to hear you talk of by-gone days, of our 
father and mother, and Asa and Hannah, that 
I am to reap no benefit. 1 am sharing it all 
with you. When you have finished your feast 
in Andover we will try to have one in Boston. 

“T sent by mail this morning, with the neces- 
sity of leaving the postage unpaid. It is an 
awkward thing for gentlemen paying their ad- 
dresses to ladies to throw the burden of post- 
age upon the fair sex, and, in some cases, it 
might be fraught with danger. The fact that 
my bargain is secure, however, would only lead 
me to greater particularity. I came in to read 
awhile, but I happened to get hold of my pen, 
and, if I do not summon a good deal of reso- 
lution, I shall keep hold of it. I had a feeling 
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that I must say a word. And I did speak, I | 
believe audibly. Can you guess what I said? 
I said the truth, for I learned it first in the 
Bible, and since abundantly by experience, 
that ‘it is not good for man to be alone.’ 
When the words had escaped my lips I fell 
upon my knees to thank God for his rich pro- 
vision for human wants, temporal and spiritual. 

“T thought I had been thankful for you before, 
but I have got a new key now, and can sound a 
loftier note than ever before. And what a beau- 
tiful symmetry—children and _ grandchildren, 
in their proper place—to form the climax of 
earthly happiness! How I love to feel that we 
are encircled by the same tender arms that 
were once stretched upon the cross, and are 
now unfolded to embrace every returning child! 

“T have been to meeting and enjoyed it, but 
I am almost famishing for family religion. I 
can’t live without it. Family—precious name! 
Let me have a Christian family, and the rest I 
will not be anxious about!” 

CHAPTER XV. 

Mary, Mrs. Wilder’s eldest daughter, was tall 
like her mother, whose name she bore, and 
greatly resembled her in her traits of character. 
Of more than ordinary mind and singular even- 
ness of temper, judicious, self-sacrificing, and 
with kind but dignified manners, she was her 
mother’s very right hand. 

The youngest daughter, Rebecca, was a min- 
gling of the two parents, combining her mother’s 
strong common sense and excellent judgment 
with her father’s quickness and vivacity. Suf- 


fering greatly from severe turns of asthma, 
during which her life sometimes seemed to 


hang by a single thread, she made ample amends 


on well days for what she could not do in sick- 
ness. Indeed, she was the very concentration 
of energy and dispatch. 

Not many years after the removal to Hudson- 
street, Mr. Daniel Church became an inmate 
of the family. As he was a man of large heart, 
and of unusual piety, it is not strange that Mr. 
Wilder was at once drawn to him. “I greatly 


enjoy Mr. Church,” he writes to an absent mem- | 


ber of his family. “I sat with him in his room 
nearly an hour last night, and before we sepa- 
rated we both engaged in prayer.” 

Mrs. Mary Atwood, mother of Harriet Newell, 


band’s large business, she managed her affairs 
with great practical wisdom. Her piety, though 
remarkably unobtrusive, was of the most decided 
cast, and her religious influence was widely felt. 
It was a hard question that was forced upon 
her—that of giving up her beloved Harriet to 
be a pioneer in the work of missions. The 
greatness of the struggle could be measured 
only by one. Yet the costly offering was not 
withheld. 

The old mansion-house at Haverhill, long 
distinguished for its graceful hospitality and 
Christian culture, was truly “a saint’s rest.” 
It was a great loss to the community when Mrs. 
Atwood left Haverhill to make her home among 
her children. But the shadow which waits for 
all bore away successively five of these, the 
most of them to distant graves. She spent the 
Summer of 1852 in Haverhill, with her daughter, 
Mrs. Willis. 

Circumstances then occurred to make a tem- 
porary change desirable. Her friends knew 
Mr. Wilder’s genial temperament and earnest 
piety, and felt that his wife, who was a sister of 
Dr. Woods, the biographer of Harriet Newell, 
would not be regarded by Mrs. Atwood as a 
stranger. So plans were made for her removal, 
and in November she became a member of Mr. 
Wilder’s household. 

Although some of her children and a grand- 
daughter were with her more or less every day, 
yet, as one of them writes, “Her happiness 
depended to a great degree on the character 
of the home thus chosen for her. Its arrange- 
ments united the old simplicity with modern 
Every thing had the cheerful tone 
of kindness and hopefulness. Mr. Wilder was 
social and communicative. He brought home 
from his daily walks, from the religious confer- 
ence, the schools, the sick, and the poor, many 
interesting facts. He cherished a special regard 
for children, and had many an affecting story to 
tell of them as he found them in miserable gar- 
rets and cellars. He felt deeply for the sinning 
and the suffering, but his words to them, and 
concerning them, were never words of denuncia- 
tion nor of despair. He loved to do good, and 
he loved to publish whatever of good he found 
in others. He was also awake to the news of the 
day, and the political questions then agitated, 


comforts. 


| though not absorbed in them. 


the missionary, was another of the choice char- | 
| the family altar, the table talk, the cheerful fire- 


acters providentially led to this household. 
Early left a widow, with a large flock of little 
ones looking to her to be both father and 
mother, she well fulfilled her charge. And not- 
withstanding the many embarrassments result- 


“ All these things were pleasing to my mother, 


side circle, and especially the tender care for 
her manifested by all, as if she were the one 
most loved and most to be cherished. 


“She always went early to her chamber. The 


ing from the sudden interruption of her hus- | eldest daughter of Mr. Wilder there read to her 
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from the New Testament, in course, and a hymn 
or two from a favorite book; the complete col- 
lection of ‘Doddridge’s Hymns’ closed the 
peaceful day. 

“One expression will show her feelings to- 
ward the family. After having been about two 
months with them, she asked me to state to her 
all the circumstances which had led me to call 
on Mr. Wilder. I did so. She replied, ‘My 
son, God sent you.’” 

Mrs. Atwood was always cheerful and some- 
times playful, with a peculiar relish for quiet 
humor and pithy remarks. She was very fond 
of poetry, and it was the pleasant task of Mrs. 
Ryan to repeat to her favorite poems and hymns. 

About the time that Mrs. Atwood came into 
Mr. Wilder’s family, Mr. Church was led by his 
business to New Orleans on an expected ab- 
sence of several months. His relation to the 
family was such that a son could hardly have 
been more missed or more warmly regretted. 
What he was to Mr. Wilder, and how highly 
he was appreciated by him, the following ex- 
tracts from his letters will show: 


“Boston, Movember 11, 1852. 


“My DEAR FRIEND AND BROTHER, DANIEL 
CHURCH,—I am not insensible to your untiring 
efforts for the comfort and happiness of me and 
mine in the broadest sense, and the superlative 
degree. 
to reciprocate it in every possible way. 

“T have just come from a crowded meeting 
in Blossom-street. 
Mr. Church, not only there, but elsewhere. 
Business men take time to stop and inquire if I 
have heard from their excellent friend. 

“T can’t tell you how much I miss you, and 


For which I thank you, and I desire | 


| Sabbath school at the corner of Kingston-street 








Great inquiry is made after | 


| hand in all your journeyings. 


is prosperous, also the prayer-meeting connected 
with it. I could tell you of precious seasons 
enjoyed in meditating on the divine perfections 
and the abundant provisions of the Gospel. I 
think my mind has never ranged so much 
among the objects of the third heavens as 
during the past fortnight. 

“T am truly happy to hear of your prosperity 
and happiness. I love to follow one who goes 
out from us so evidently at God’s bidding, and 
whose constant prayer is, ‘Lord, guide me and 
use my capabilities and activities for thy glory!’ 
It comforts me to have you recognize the Divine 
We are not par- 
ticular about epistles of commendation concern- 
ing one who has been daily read for a series 
of years, but it is grateful to me to hear the 
good people say, “O, Daniel, thou art greatly 
beleved.’ 

“TI gave your messages to the teachers and 
scholars of the Sabbath school. They were 
quick to feel at the mention of your name. I 
think much of the self-denying work you per- 
formed here, and which will be blessed to you 
as well as to others. 

“Mrs. Wilder has been confined to her bed 
for a few days. When any of us are sick we 
think of Mr. Church. We remember what you 
did by night and day. 

“T want to see you more than I do any man in 
the Union, yet I am glad you are where you are. 

“T take from the post-office no letters which 
I am more eager to read than yours. The 


| severe headaches you speak of affect me sensi- 


how I regret that I had not oftener availed | 


myself of opportunities for intercourse with you. 
I feel a sadness when I go to your vacant room, 
though it is a comfort to see there things be- 
longing to you. While they remain we shall 
regard this as your home. I commend you to 
God aad the word of his grace. And the Lord 
be with you, living or dying.” 

“April 16, 1853. 


“T can not describe my feelings on the receipt 
of your letter and its contents. It seems to be 
your good pleasure to place my interest and 
that of my family before your own. I thank 
my Heavenly Father that he was pleased to 
give me your acquaintance and your society so 
long in my family, and that I can dedicate a 
room to your memory while you are absent. 

“My labor among the children increases. I 


communicate with a large number daily. The | 


bly. Iam afraid you do not seasonably antici- 
pate the changes in the weather. Do take 
special care. It pains me to think of your use- 
fulness as being interrupted or terminated by 
any cause. 

“T am now in your room writing upon your 
table, surrounded by your furniture, hearing 
your clock count off the time which prolongs 
my mortal life, each vibration saying one less. 
The associations of this room are peculiarly 


interesting. Here I have asked and received 


| advice from you upon important subjects, tem- 


| poral and spiritual. 


Here we have had those 
business settlements which often prove to be 
one of the most unmistakable tests of character ; 
and I have uniformly found you giving heed to 
the Golden Rule, or, as it has appeared to me, 


| taking better care of your neighbor than of 


yourself. 


Here we have knelt together and 
poured out our hearts to the Hearer of prayer 


| for blessings rich and abundant. It is not 


strange that when I come in here I feel a hal- 
lowed influence. 
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“My labors among the children and the poor 
are much as usual. Mrs. Atwood is still with 
us, and I have read to her this afternoon one 
of Dr. Payson’s sermons. She has a high relish 
for spiritual reading and conversation. She is 
very much of a lady, besides being intelligent 
and pious, and we are very happy in her society. 

“My grandchildren read with me at family 
prayers, and read well, too. My class at South 
Boston gives me great satisfaction, and also 
the one at Park-street. 

“Mary has her hands so full with her school 
and Mrs. Atwood that she has been constantly 
occupied. I am surprised that she has accom- 
plished so much. I never was so able to appre- 
ciate her as now. She has a head to plan and 
a hand to execute. A great deal of love from 
all. Do take care of yourself.” 

Seven months had elapsed since Mrs. Atwood 
took up her abode at Mr. Wilder’s. Though 
eighty-four years of age, and having but little 
strength, she suffered no pain, while her mind 
was as clear, her heart as warm, and her serene 
face, on which no wrinkle had been written, as 
beautiful as ever. She had felt that natural 
shrinking from death not unusual even with 
Christians; and she had dreaded losing her 
faculties and becoming a burden to her friends. 
In both these respects the good Lord consid- 
ered her. 

The last day of June arrived. Her grand- 
daughter had been reading to her in course 
every morning from the Old Testament. That 
day she completed its perusal. The evening 
before Mary Wilder had finished the New Testa- 
ment, reading the closing chapter of Revelation. 

This evening, instead of going back, at Mrs. 
Atwood’s request, she repeated the last two 
chapters of John’s vision of the New Jerusalem. 
Her faculties were unclouded, her faith un- 
dimmed. The only sign of disease was a slight 
cold, which apparently yielded to the simple 
remedies prescribed. 

But her head drooped and her eyes grew 
heavy, though no want of clearness or connec- 
tion was discernible in her expressions. As if 
from fatigue, she fell into a quiet sleep, waking 
at a word, and replying cheerfully and lovingly. 
Then she sank gradually into a deep slumber— 
a slumber so profound that not the tenderest 
call could arouse her. 

Thus for three days and nights she lay on the 
border-land, close by the open gates. Nota 
shadow of pain, not.a moment’s restlessness! 
More and more gently her breath came and 
went. At length it ceased. Even those who 
lovingly were watching beside her knew not the 
moment when she entered the golden portals. 





“Such,” said her physician, “might have been 
the death of the body in paradise.” 

Softly in the solemn midnight, through the river’s swelling tide, 
Passeth she with step unshrinking, to the bright, celestial side. 
Lingering glows the holy pathway which her angel feet have trod, 


Up the golden heights of heaven, to the bosom of her God. 


Long had night been falling round her; trod she slow the steep 
descent, 
With a face serene in sweetness, and her eye oft upward bent. 


In the dim, foreshadowing twilight, Faith still led her by the 
hand, 

Pointing through the gathering darkness to the glorious Aforn- 
ing Land. 


With a widowed heart and lonely—with a mother’s streaming 
eyes, 

Had she knelt before the altar—laid thereon the sacrifice. 

On a distant rocky islet long has Harriet Newell slept, 

While successive sorrow-tempests o’er the mother fierce have 
swept. 

But with childlike trust unwavering, never did her heart recall 

That dear offering to the Savior, blest in giving him her all. 


As the tempests burst upon her, sore the struggle, sharp the 
strife, 

Yet each wave of sorrow bore her up to a diviner life. 

Joy for thee, thou gentle spirit! Life’s sad warfare now is o’er, 


And the raven wing of sorrow foldeth over thee no more. 


Sweetly rest in Love’s dear bosom—all thy yearnings satisfied ; 

Rest thee with thy parted loved ones, and with Him—the Cru- 
cified. 

O the peace—the peace of heaven !—deep, seraphic, and divine, 

And the boundless bliss and glory which are now forever thine ! 


Yet our stricken hearts are weeping to behold thy face once more 
In its new, immortal beauty, on fair Eden’s radiant shore. 


Oft we strain our tearful vision upward to the portals bright, 
But a misty, cloudy curtain hides thee from our aching sight. 


Weeps the severed kindred circle which around thee long had 
twined ; 

In their hearts most fondly cherished is thy fragrant memory 
shrined. 


Mourn they of that darkened dwelling chosen as a dear retreat, 
Smitten sorely in their household, hallowed by thy presence 
sweet. 


Ah, thou meek and loving spirit! earth has lost a treasured 
prize; 

Yet we clasp our hands in silence—gained thee now hath para- 
dise! 

In a letter to Mr. Church Mr. Wilder says: 
“Mrs. Atwood took her flight heavenward in 
the early morning of the 4th of July. I hada 
great many delightful interviews with her; read 
generally Saturday afternoon one of Dr. Pay- 
son’s sermons; have traveled with her in im- 
agination over the works of God, which she is 
now exploring, not as through a glass darkly. 
‘O, the depth of the riches both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God! She had an easy de- 
parture. My daughters and myself went to the 
funeral at Haverhill, and dined in the old home 
wnere Harriet Newell was born.” 

Years after the death of this mother in Israel, 
writes the same son who has pictured her home 
at Mr. Wilder’s: 

“ You can understand the associations which, 
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whenever I pass that dwelling-house, recall the 
palace built by the ‘Lord of the city’ for the 
refreshment of pilgrims, and the welcome and 
rest of Christians there. ‘The pilgrim they 
laid in a large upper chamber, whose window 
opened toward the sunrising: the name of the 
chamber was Peace; where he slept till the 
break of day. Then he awoke and sang.’ May 
we be counted worthy to have part in the resur- 
rection of the just!” 





ANTIQUITY OF OUR RACE. 


\ HAT I shall present in this article can 

only be a brief and imperfect abstract of 
the many facts and arguments bearing on this 
most interesting subject. What I have pre- 
pared may be regarded as the impressions 
made upon my own mind in reading such vol- 
umes and review articles as I have had time to 
examine. 

The votaries of science have sought evidence 
from every available source. They have fol- 
lowed man in his wanderings to every part of 
each continent, and to every island of the sea; 
they have diligently compared the languages of 
different nations; carefully examined their 
works and read the written records of the past; 
they have sought eagerly the monuments of 
buried generations, and made strenuous and 
often successful effort to decipher the inscrip- 
tions found on them; they have excavated 
mounds and ancient forts—explored pyramids 
and caverns—examined peat bogs to their low- 
est depths, and dredged the bottoms of lakes. 
They have blasted massive rocks and searched 
the depths of the sea, and whenever a human 
relic could be found, whether skull or bone, 
implement of the chase or of war—any thing 





whatever that gave evidence of human skill or | 


of human existence, they have eagerly seized 


the immense antiquity and gradual development 
of the human race. 

Their earnest zeal has provoked others, who, 
with equal ardor, have followed them to the 
tops of high mountain peaks and to the lowest 


origin but has existed for untold ages. As 
these assumptions are the pillars on which this 
whole structure rests, we propose a brief exam- 
ination of them. 

They assume that man, whether he came first 
into existence by chance or by law—whether by 
development or by creation—whether in one 
pair or in many, was a most degraded savage, 
having no knowledge above the brute, and dif- 
fering from him only in his superior capabilities ; 
that he had no language, no knowledge, no 
skill—all were to be, all have been self-acquired, 
That slow development by which languages 
have become so many and so expressive, and 
by which art and science have reached their 
present stage of progress and perfection, re- 
quired ages for its completion. This develop- 
ment period they divide into three parts—the 
first and most ancient they style the Sone age; 
the second, which is intermediate, the Bronze 
age; the third and recent, the /roz age. They 
consider this division warranted by the position 
in which certain implements of human manu- 
facture are found, especially those discovered in 
the peat bogs of Ireland and Denmark. 7 

These bogs are hollows in the northern drift, 
filled with peat from ten to thirty feet in thick- 
ness. From the remains of trees found around 
them and at various depths in them, it is claimed 
that there have been three periods of vegeta- 
tion. First, that of pine, or Scotch fir. This 
was followed by oak, to which succeeded the 
present growth of beech forests. 

Of the human implements found in these 
bogs those of stone prevail in the lowest de- 
posits, along with the pines and firs; bronze 
weapons prevail in connection with the remains 
of the oak forests, while those of iron are found 
only in the upper and most recent deposits. 
The possessors of the stone implements are, 
therefore, considered as the most ancient and 


| most degraded of our race. They were suc- 
and exultingly borne it to their cabinet of fos- | 
sils, hoping thereby to confirm their theory of | 


depths of dark caverns. These have carefully | 


gathered and stored away similar specimens, 
intending to extort from them a confession of 
their recent formation. 

The antiquarians finding on examination that 
what they now needed were certain assump- 
tions, at once made them, and immediately pro- 
mulged the theory with its proofs to the world, 


ceeded by generations so advanced in civiliza- 
tion that they could manufacture bronze battle- 
axes. These again were followed by a cultivated 
race who used iron. 

Their confidence in the truth of this assump- 
tion was increased by finding in certain lakes, 
especially in Switzerland, ancient dwellings of 
men. Piles driven into the mud formed a 


| foundation on which platforms were laid and 


habitations built, thus forming a city large 


| enough to accommodate, it is said, 40,000 per- 


confidently asserting that man is not of recent | 


sons. Among these piles have been found, in 
the lake mud, stone, bronze, and iron imple- 
ments, indicating that their cities had been peo- 
pled by successive generations, corresponding 
to those of Ireland and Denmark. 
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Confirmatory of this evidence is that drawn 
from certain shell mounds, now at a distance 


from the sea, but formerly near its shore. These | 


heaps seem to have been places of resort for 


ancient fishermen and hunters, and are formed | 


mainly of shells of oysters, and bones of the 
birds and animals on which these hunters had 
feasted. From these mounds stone, bronze, 
and iron weapons have been taken. 

Now in reference to these facts we inquire, 
Is there positive proof that the pine, oak, and 
beech-trees have not grown together on the 
same soil? There is a bog, not yet cleared off 
in Scotland, which demonstrates that pine, oak, 
and beech-trees were contemporary at different 
levels—the peat growing as well as the trees. 
Holes from which peat has been cut have been 
observed to fill up at the rate of a foot in four 
years. There are also bogs in which these 
trees are now growing together. 
the present growth is wholly beech, and the 
lowest lignite deposits pine, is not conclusive 
that beech did not then grow as well as pine. 
We know that the former rots quickly, while 
the latter lasts almost indefinitely when exposed 
to moisture. 

Fatal to the whole assumed classification is 
the fact that from the lowest deposits of some 
of the bogs of Ireland, skeletons of warriors 
with golden epaulettes, together with bronze 
battle-axes and stone arrow-heads, have been 
taken. That these Celtic warriors used iron 
also, as well as bronze and stone, is established 
beyond question by the recent discovery of iron 
slag among a number of flint weapons and 
Celtic skulls—the iron itself having perished 
by rust. That the possessors of the flint imple- 
ments, taken from these bogs, can not have had 
a high antiquity, is shown by the frequent dis- 
covery of remains in the Danish forts of Ire- 
land similar to those in the lakes and bogs of 
Denmark, determining their period to be that 
of the Danish invasion, A. D. 827. That the 
shells, mounds, lakes, and bogs, from whence 
relics are gathered, are more recent than the 
great northern drift every geologist must admit. 
We find, therefore, that so far as such relics 
can determine there is a limit to man’s past 
duration, though we can not fix the precise 
period of its beginning. 

Antiquarians have sought diligently for indi- 
cations of human existence prior to this drift 
period. Entering caves apparently undisturbed 
by glacial action, and breaking up the stalag- 
mitic crusts, they have digged into the under- 
lying gravel and drawn from thence chipped 
flints and human bones. These they assert are 
older than the drift. But, we ask, how old are 


The fact that | 


| the stalagmites found in these caves? When 
| we examine certain limestone arches, forming 
tunnels for our railways, we find stalactites 
| growing rapidly, and, if the corresponding stal- 
agmite should accumulate at the slow rate of 
but one inch in a hundred years, the thickest 
crust yet broken up by our explorers would be 
less than 3,000 years old. A gentleman of my 
acquaintance says there are caves near his 
| father’s house where he has known beautiful 
| stalactites, of from four to five inches in length, 
to form in a few months. He and his brothers 
used to play with the plastic stalagmite, and 
form it into such shapes as suited their fancy. 
After awhile these would harden to a firmness 
and solidity corresponding with the stalagmitic 
rocks of the cave, still retaining the prints of 
their fingers or toes. 

If the stalagmites are more recent than the 
drift, how may we know that the bones found 
| in the underlying gravel are not so also; and 
may not the gravel itself have been deposited 
by melting icebergs, and washed into these 
caverns by surging waves ? 

It seems to me that no facts yet furnished 
afford the slightest proof that man existed 
before the drift period. 

Still it is contended that long ages have 
elapsed since the glacier era, and that our race 
may, after all, be many tens of thousands of 
years old. 

Recent geological changes, it is said, are 
gradual and slow; consequently, when we find 
beaches and littoral shells far above the present 
sea levels, the evidence is conclusive that said 
beaches and shells are very old; and, as human 
bones are found in them, man must be equally 
ancient. 

But will this assumption bear investigation ? 
It is a fact well established that the whole 
north-western coast of Europe and the British 
Isles is undergoing gradual elevation from the 
sea. With‘a the last 2,000 years, the whole of 
Scotland has been raised not less than twenty 
feet—in some places thirty. The old Roman 
harbors along the Scottish shore are now, in 
some cases, several miles inland. At an ele- 
vation of more than two hundred feet, on the 
coasts of Norway and Sweden, raised beaches 
are found containing shells of recent species. 
A beach in Sweden, containing shells and pot- 
tery, is three hundred feet above the sea level. 
The island of Crete has been raised at the west 
end twenty-five feet; so that ancient ports are 
high and dry; while the eastern has sunk so 
low that the ruins of old towns are under water. 
The island of Santa Maria was raised, in 1837, 
some ten feet in four hours. In 1819, a fort 
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near the mouth of the Indus, with a consider- 
able tract of country about it, was suddenly 
sunk down, so that only the tops of the houses 
were seen above the waters of the lake that 
covered them. The same spot, by 1845, had 
been converted into a salt marsh. 

These facts show how little reliance is to be 
placed upon that evidence for man’s antiquity, 
arising from implants and bones found in raised 
beaches. And further, that the assumption that 
recent geological changes are invariably gradual 
and slow, is wholly unwarranted. 

They next assume that certain mammalia ; 
as the cave bear, cave hyena, woolly elephant, 
and mastodon, have been extinct for ages. | 
If, then, as facts show, man was contemporary | 
with them, must we not award to him a high 
antiquity? 

But we respectfully inquire, Have these ani- 
mals been so long extinct as geologists claim ? 
The discovery of the bones of the megathe- 
rium on the surface soil of South America, 
where the natives use them for fireplaces, 
Bones will not last many 
The discovery 
of a mastodon in Orange county, New York, 
with five or six bushels of pine and maple 
twigs in the cavity of its stomach, and with the 
vegetable fiber still undecayed in the hollow of 
its teeth, settled the question of the remote 
antiquity of that mastodon’s last meal. The | 
Siberian hunters fed their dogs on the bloody | 
flesh of a celebrated mammoth, whose skin, | 
bristles, and wool, are now in the Museum at 
St. Petersburg. A writer in the Princeton Re- | 
view says: “ There is every reason to believe 
that the extinction of the mammoth, the Ev- | 
ropean rhinoceros, and their contemporaries, 
dates no further back than that elevation of 
Scandinavia and Greenland—less than three 
centuries ago—which closed the Polar Sea, | 
changed the climate of all north Europe and 
America, and rendered Greenland uninhabit- 
able. At any rate it is a most preposterous | 
demand upon even scientific credulity to ask | 
men to believe that pine leaves, and twigs and | 
grass, have been preserved in shape and sub- | 


startled antiquarians. 
millenniums in such a climate. 





stance for a hundred thousand years.” 

And as to the human bones found 77 sztz, with 
those of such extinct animals, we have, fortu- 
nately, a test by which their relative age can 
be determined. By an examination of human 
bones, gathered from the battle-fields of Mara- 
thon, Philippi, Tours, and Hastings, it is found | 
that one of the first changes in the process of 
decay is the loss of the organic matter which 
gives the peculiar smell emitted by fresh bones | 
when burnt or sawn. A human jav was found 


| turies ago.” 


recently at Abbeville, in France, situated, it is 
claimed, in the alluvial drift, in company with a 
multitude of chipped flints. A commission of 
scientific men was appointed to examine it. 
They had the bone and a tooth found in it sawn 
open ; it emitted distinctly the odor of bone; 
the section was fresh-looking, as was also that 
of the tooth, and the dental canal was found 
lined with gray sand, showing that the jaw had 
been washed from a former bed of different 
material. 

Archeologists must present more reliable 
evidence than that arising from such facts if 
they would establish man’s high antiquity. 

But now our attention is directed to species 
of rude pottery, and stone implements—the as- 
sumed first-fruits of man’s inventive genius— 
and we are required to contrast with these the 
magnificent pyramids, which have for ages been 
the wonder and the admiration of the world, 
and say what length of time is necessary for 
such development in architectural taste and 
mechanical skill. 

In reply we simply ask our quervists to com- 
pare the implements of art and husbandry of a 
hundred years ago with those used to-day—the 
old-fashioned sickle with the M’Cormick reaper, 
the sail-boat with the proud steamer, the stage- 
coach with the iron horse, the post-boy with the 
electro-magnetic telegraph—and say whether 
ages were required for such development. 

It is again assumed that man, in the begin- 
ning, was destitute of language, and that, by 
very slow stages, requiring vast periods of time, 
languages have been multiplied, and accurate 
forms of expression acquired. But let those 
who make such claims solve the following 


| problem: If in a few centuries six modern lan- 


guages—the Italian, Spanish, French, Portu- 
guese, Wallachian, and Rheetian—sprang from 
one, the Latin, how long will it require to origi- 
nate the 6,000 languages now assumed to exist? 


| Their answer must be that less than 6,000 years 
| will account for the whole. 


Sir Charles Lyell says: “No language seems 
ever to last a thousand years. None of the 
tongues now spoken were in existence ten cen- 
(See Antiguity of Man, pp. 457- 
460.) These expressions seem, at first view, 
hardly warranted by the facts; yet, when any 
of us attempt to decipher the printed forms of 
old English spoken but four centuries ago, we 
can scarcely believe it to be the same language 
we now use; and, indeed, it is not. An inter- 
preter would be as really needed between the 
Englishman of that century and the American 
of to-day as between a Frenchman and a Span- 
iard. As antiquarians so confidently assume 
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that the people of each successive generation 
of the human race excel their ancestors in lan- 
guage, taste, and skill, we ask them to account 
for the following facts : 


| 


| 





will then be a thousand times greater than it 
now is. 

The statistics, therefore, of our race, even 
after making all due allowance for the ravages 


1. In some of the South Sea islands are | of war, famine, and pestilence, demonstrate that 


found languages whose state of perfection and 
forms of expression iadicate a culture and re- 
finement of which the present inhabitants are 
wholly destitute. 

2. In the forts and mounds of North America, 
and in the cities and mounds of Central Amer- 
ica, are found evidences of a civilization far 
superior to that of the nations found occupying 
these countries when discovered. 

3. In Egypt, so noted for monuments, the 
most ancient are the most perfect, exhibiting 
the greatest architectural skill. The monu- 
ments left by succeeding generations evince a 


gradual decline in civilization until the present ; | 


and now the degraded sons of the pyramid 
builders rob the sepulcher, and peddle the bones 
of their forefathers for a livelihood. 

Really the facts seem to indicate that our 
theorists have reversed the order of the ages. 
They should have followed the old tradition, 
and. styled the first period of history “The 
Golden Age.” 

4. Still another fact remains to be accounted 
for. “Why is not: the world more densely 
peopled than we find it if man has existed for 





so many ages? There is no lawin nature more | 
| that the infidel assertion of the geologist, that a 


certain than that of the increase of population 
in a geometrical proportion, doubling its num- 
bers in ascertainable periods. The ratio of 
increase may not be the same in all countries, 
nor under all circumstances. France has made 
such demands for her armies that her popula- 
tion has doubled but once in two hundred years ; 


Austria, in one hundred and eighty-seven ; while | 


Ireland, notwithstanding famine, revolution, and 
immense emigration, has doubled her resident 
population in a much shorter period. The 
United States has had two wars of invasion, 
one of almost unprecedented rebellion, and has 


been thrice swept by cholera, yet has doubled | 
her numbers four times during the last hundred | 


years. The children of Israel doubled geomet- 
rically in population fifteen times during the 
two hundred and fifteen years’ sojourn in Egypt. 


Assuming the lowest rate here mentioned— | 
that of France—as the probable ratio of increase | 


s ° ° | 
for the whole race, five thousand years will give | 
| here it is at once assumed that these tables 


ample time for the family of Noah to have 
increased to its present countless numbers. 
Should the increase continue for the future in 
the same ratio, the population of our earth will 


double itself geometrically ten times during the | 


next two thousand years, and the human family 


| 
| 
| 
| 


antiquarian assumptions are false. They also 
show the utter improbability, if not impossibility, 
that man can have existed at an earlier era than 
the Bible assigns him. 

But let us now take another view of this 
subject. As believers in revealed truth we 
should be careful lest we follow the example of 
the votaries of science, and make assumptions 
wholly unwarranted. This has been done in 
the past. For instance, it has been assumed 
that the Bible so far settles scientific questions 
as to condemn the supposed assumptions of the 
astronomer, that the earth has diurnal revolu- 
tion and orbicular motion; that in magnitude 
the sun is a million times greater than the 
earth. The earth move! No! “Joshua com- 
manded the sun to stand still, and it obeyed 
him, and hasted not to go down by the space 
of a whole day.” And as to its being greater 
than the earth, how can that be when it is ex- 
pressly said, “God made it to give light on the 
earth?” So reasoned the old interpreters. Yet 
who questions now as to whose assumptions 
were false? We have learned that the Bible 
does not teach astronomy. 

Again, the old divines were quite confident 


vast period elapsed between the creation of 
fishes and reptiles and the creation of man was 
wholly false. Does not Moses, nay, God him- 
self, say that “in six days God made heaven 
and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and 
rested the seventh day ?” 

Yet scientific investigation has proven that 
the Bible expounder was wrong, and that the 
assumption that the Bible teaches geology is 
false. As there have been wrong interpretations 
based upon incorrect assumptions, so may there 
be even now. To one of these I will venture 
an allusion. We have claimed that the Bible 
gives us a chronological history of man. But 
does it? Many of us have long since abandoned 
the idea that we have an accurate chronology 
of any other part of the six days creation. Are 
we now certain that we have an inspired one 
of man’s duration? I know that certain gene- 
alogical tables are supposed to contain it. But 


furnish the name of each lineal descendant 
from Adam to Christ. 

What are the facts? Matthew says—-chap. 
i, 11—“ Josias begat Jechonias and his brethren 
about the tithe they were carried away to Baby- 
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Jon ;” yet in 1 Chron.—chap. iii, 14-16—Josias 
is shown to be the grandfather of Jechonias. 
Again, Matthew says, Joram begat Ozias; yet 
the record in Chronicles shows that three lineal 
descendants intervened ; namely, Ahaziah, Joash, 
and Amaziah. In Ezra vii, 3, Azariah is called 
the son of Merajoth; yet in Chronicles we read, 
“ Merajoth begat Amaziah, and Amaziah begat 
Ahitub, and Ahitub begat Sadoc, and Sadoc 
begat Ahimaar, and Ahimaar begat Azariah,” 
showing that Ezra omitted six intervening lineal 
descendants. Had we no record but the tables 
we should infer from Gen. v, 3, that Seth was 
the first-born son of Adam; yet Cain and Abel 
were older; and that Cain was the first-born is 
but matter of inference. Finally, Luke, in trac- 
ing the ancestral line of Christ, says, “Salah 
was the son of Cainaan, which was the son of 
Arphaxad ;” but Moses omits Cainaan alto- 
gether, and says Arphaxad begat Salah. 

Now who, in the light of such omissions, 
will dare assert that the genealogical tables of 
either the Old or the New Testament are de- 
signed to furnish the exact numbers and ages of 
the successive generations from Adam to Christ ? 
If there is an omission in the first table after 
the Flood, who can assure us that there are none 
in the table before the Flood ? 

If, therefore, the Scriptures do not fix defi- 
nitely the ages of man, but only dimly indicate 
it, we may feel at liberty, if the demonstrations 
of science demand it, to extend the period of 
man’s past duration a thousand, or five thousand 
years, without at all weakening our confidence 
in revealed truths. 

On the whole, therefore, we conclude that 
man, the noblest of creation, is, as both Scrip- 
ture and geology indicate, of recent origin. That 
he has ‘ot the indefinite antiquity some students 
of nature claim is certain. That he may have 
existed longer than certain interpreters of Rev- 
elation assume is possible. But of this we are 
confident, that when the false assumptions of 
science are removed, and the wrong interpreta- 
tions of Scripture corrected, then the light of 
the former will blend as beautifully and as har- 
moniously with the latter as the mild rays of 
the twinkling stars blend now with the bright 
beams of the king of day. 


—— 9 


As the world was made, so it must be sub- 
dued—not by matter clawing at matter, but by 
the calm dominion of spirit over matter. Until 
intellect percolates the soil, the soil will not 
yield its hidden hoards. We shall have effort, 
Struggle, wear, and weariness, but no victory. 
It is the strife of clod with clod. 


PREACHERS AND THEIR SERMONS. 


HE pulpit is to teach religion in application 
to life. But when we reflect what life is, 
how deep in the soul, how wide in the world, 
how complicated and delicate in its affairs and 
ties—and when we consider what religion is, 
the whole truth of heaven respecting ail the 
operations of earth—a kindly judgment is re- 
quired for unavoidable short-comings and min- 
isterial mistakes. With different ages, sexes, 
experiences, states of mind, degrees of intelli- 
gence, and impressibleness in a congregation, 
it is a rare felicity for a sermon to reach all its 
members with equal impressiveness or accept- 
ance. Who ever heard a uniform estimate of 
any discourse? There seems almost a curse 
upon the preacher’s office from its very great- 
ness, so that it is never finished, and no portion 
of it can be done perfectly well and secure 
against all objection. If he try to unfold the 
deep things of the Spirit, and bring his best 
thoughts, which he would not throw away, be- 
fore his audience, though in language clearer 
than many a chapter of St. Paul’s epistles, some 
will call the topic obscure, and complain that 
their children can not understand it, quoting, 
perhaps, the old sentence, that all truth neces- 
sary to salvation is so plain that he who runs 
may read, and the wayfaring man, though a fool, 
can not err therein, and commending super- 
ficial homilies on other tongues to censure what- 
ever is profound from his. 

But should the poor occupant of the desk 
venture to emulate this eulogized sonorous ex- 
hortation, exerting himself to come down to the 
ignorant and the young, there will be some to 
stigmatize that, too, as a sort of trifling and 
disrespect to mature minds. If a visitation of 
special grace or an exaltation of physical 
strength make the mortal incumbent happy in 
his exposition, so that he is listened to with 
| edification and delight, it is, by some, not passed 
| over to his credit at the ebb-tide of his power. 
| Half the time the house is not half full, as 
|! though the institution which all order to be 
| conducted, nobody but he is bound to shoulder. 








If the preacher labor to express the mysterious 
relationship between God and Christ, the divine 
and human nature, he will be considered by 
some a sectarian, controversialist, or heretic. 
If he unfold what is above all denominational 
| disputes, he will be fortunate to escape accusa- 
| tions of transcendentalism, pantheism, spiritu- 
alism. If, lucky man, he go scot free of such 
| indictment, a last stunning stroke, in the gant- 
let he runs, will be sure to fetch him up, in the 
pete and unanswerable imputation of being 
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very peculiar in his views. If he insist on the 
miracles as literal facts, he will be laughed at 
as old-fashioned in one pew; if he slight them, 
he will be mourned over as unsound in the next. 
Men grumble at taxes and tolls: alas! nobody | 
is stopped at so many gates and questioned in 
so many ways as he. If he take in hand the | 
tender matter of consoling stricken hearts, the | 
ecstasy of his visions will not save his topic 
from being regarded by some as painful, and by 
others as a mere shining of the moon. If he 
turn the everlasting verities he is intrusted with 
to events transpiring on the public stage, though 
he never sided with any party in his life, and 
has no more committed himself to men than 
did his Master, some will be grieved at his 
preaching politics. His head has throbbed, his 
heart ached, his eyes were hot and wet once 
before he uttered himself; but he must suffer 
and weep worse afterward, because he went too 
far for one man and not far enough for another. 
One man is amused at his sermon, and another 
thinks the same is sad. 

I intend not, by my simple story, which has 
in it no fiction, to add to the lamentations of the 
old prophet, nor will allow Jeremiah to repre- 
sent all my mood. It is perfectly fit the laity 
should criticise the clergy. The minister—who 
is he but one of the people, set apart to partic- 
ular functions, open to a judgment on the man- 
ner of their discharge, from which no sacred 
mission or supposed apostolic succession can 
exempt, the apostles having been subject to it 
themselves? Under their robes and ordinances, 
in high-raised desks, priest and bishop are but 
men after all. Ministers should be grateful for 
all the folk’s frankness. Only let the criticism 
be considerate and fair; and in order to its be- 
coming so, let us ascertain the perfect model of 
their calling. Did not their Master give it when 
he said, “ The field is the world?” If so, then 
to every thing in the world must the pulpit 
apply the moral law. 

What department of it shall be excused? 
Politics—because it embraces rival schools in 
the same worshiping body, and no disinterested 
justice in alluding to its principles can be ex- 
pected from a preacher, or because whoever 
disagrees with his opinions must be silent, there 
being on Sunday and in the sanctuary no de- 
cency allowed of debate or reply, and, therefore, 
whatever concerns the civil welfare and salva- 
tion of the community is out of the watchman’s 
beat now, though God so expressly bade him 
warn the city of old? Commerce—because a 
minister understands nothing of the elements 
and necessities of business, and must blunder 
in pointing to banks and shops or any transac- 





tions of the street, though an old preacher, 
called Solomon, in his Proverbs refers so 
sharply to the buyer and the seller? Pleasure— 
because the servant of the Lord can not be 
supposed to sympathize with, but only to de- 
nounce, amusement which poor tired humanity 
employs for its recreation, though Miriam’s 
smiting of her timbrel, which still rings from 
the borders of the raging Red Sea, and David’s 
dancing in a linen ephod with all his might 
before the Lord, when the ark in a new cart 
came into the city, were a sort of refreshment 
or triumphant sport? The social circle—be- 
cause of course he can not go to parties or 
comprehend the play of feeling in which the 
natural affections run to and fro, and should 
rather be at home reading his Bible, turning 
over his concordance, and writing his sermon, 
letting senate and dance, market and exchange, 
opera and theater, fights and negotiations go to 
the winds, so he only comes duly with his exe- 
gesis Sunday morning to his place? 

In short, is the minister’s mission and call of 
God only, with certain imposing formalities and 
pre-arranged dogmas, to greet in their Sunday 
clothes his friends who have laid aside their 
pursuits and delights with the gay garments or 


_ working dress of the week, but never reminding 


them of what, during the six days, they have 
heard cr where they have been? “No!” let 
them say; “if this is to be a minister, no min- 
ister can I be!” For what is left of the field 
the Lord sends the minister into? It is cut up 
and fenced off into countless divisions, to every 
one of which some earthly agent or interest 
brings a title-deed. The minister finds the 
land of the world, like some vast tract of un- 
civilized territory, seized by wild squatters, 
owned and settled by other parties, and, as a 
famous political economist said in another con- 
nection, there is no cover at Nature’s table for 
him. As with the soldier in the play, whose 
wars were over, his ‘occupation ’s gone.” 
What is the minister, then? A ghost, or a 
figure like one in a shop-window, all made up 
of dead cloth and wax into an appearance of 
life? Verily, he comes almost to that. But no 
such shape, no specter from extinct animation 
of thousands of years ago, like the geologist’s 
skeletons reconstructed from lifeless strata of 
the earth, can answer the vital purposes of the 
revelation from God. Of no pompous or ab- 
stract ritual administration did the Son of God 
set an example. He had a parable for the stew- 
ard living when he died; he called King Herod, 
then reigning, a fox, and the scribes and Phar- 
isees hypocrites; he declared the prerogatives 
of his Father beyond Czsar’s; he maintained a 
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responsibility of human beings co-extensive with 
the stage and inseparable from the smallest 
trifle of their existence. He did not limit his 
marvelous tongue to antiquities and traditions. 
He used the mustard-seed in the field and the 
leaven in the lump for his everlasting designs. 
His finger was stretched out to the cruel stones 
of self-righteousness flying through the air, and 
phylacteries of dissimulation worn on the walk. 
He was so political, he would have saved Jeru- 
salem and Judea from Roman ruin, and wept 
because he could not, with almost the only tears 
mentioned of his. Those who teach in his 
name should copy after his pattern. 

“Confine yourselves to the old first Gospel, 
preach Christianity, early Christianity,” we 
ministers are often told. But what is Christi- 
anity, early or late, and what does the Gospel 
mean, but a rule of holy living in every circum- 
stance now? Grief and offense may come, as 
Jesus says they must; misapplications and com- 
plaints, which are almost always misapprehen- 
sions, may be made; but are not these better 
than indifference and death? No doubt there is 
a prudence, and still more an impartial candor 
and equity, in treating every matter, but no 
beauty in timid flight from any matter there is 
to treat. The clergyman, like every man, speaks 
at his peril, and is as accountable as any one 
for what he says. He ought justly and tenderly 
to remember the diverse tenets represented 
among his auditors, to side with no sect as 
such, to give no individual by his indorsement 
a mean advantage over any other, nor any one 
a handle of private persecution by his open 
anathema. Moreover, he should abstain from 
that particularity in secular themes which so 
easily wanders from all sight of spiritual law 
amid regions of uncertainty and speculative 
conjecture. He should shun explorations less 
fit for prophets than for experts. He should 
lay his finger on no details in which questions 
of right and wrong are not plainly involved. 
He must be public-spirited ; he can not be more 
concerned for his country and his race, that 
righteousness and liberty and love may prevail, 
than divine seers have ever been, as their books 
of record show; but if he becomes a mere di- 
plomatist, financier, secretary of state, or mili- 
tary man, in his counsels or his tone, he deserts 
his own position, flees as a craven from his 
post, and assumes that of other men. Yet it is 
an extreme still worse for him to resort to life- 
less generalities of doctrine and duty, producing 
as little effect as comes from electric batteries 
or telegraphic wires when no magnetic current 
is established and no object reached. What 
section should evade or dety the law of God? 


O, preachers, beware of your sentimental 
descant on the worth of goodness, the goodness 
of being good, and the sinfulness of sin, without 
specifying either! It is a blank cartridge, or 
one of treacherous sand instead of powder, or 
a spiked gun, only whose priming explodes 
without noise or execution. 

The preacher, however, as he pronounces or 
reports that sentence, must never forget the 
bond he is under in his own temper to the 
spirit of impartial love. Whatever is vindictive 
vitiates his announcement all the more that he 
can not be rebuked for it, as he ought to be, on 
the spot. Only let not the hearers mistake 
earnestness for vindictiveness. If kindly and 
with intense serenity he communicates what he 
has struggled long and hard to attain, then for 
| their own sake, if not for his, they should be- 
ware of visiting him either with silent distrust 
or open reproach. He, just like them, must 
stand or fall according to his fidelity to the 
oracles of God. Only, once more, let him and 
let the Church comprehend that those oracles 
are not summed up in any laborious expound- 
ing of verbal texts. “ The letter killeth,” unless 
itself enlivened through the immediate Provi- 
dence. 

To be true to God, the preacher must be true 
to his time, as the prophets, Jesus and the 
apostles, were to theirs. The pulpit dies of its 
dignity when it creeps into the exhausted re- 
ceiver of foregone conclusions, and has nothing 
to say but of Adam and Pharaoh, Jew and 
Gentile, Palestine and Tyre, so far away. Its 
decorum of being inoffensive to others is suicidal 
for itself. It is the sleep of death for all. As 
| the inductive philosopher took all knowledge for 
| his province, it must take all life. We have, 
| indeed, a glorious and venerable charter of in- 
estimable worth in our map of the religious 
| history of mankind through centuries that are 
| gone. We must study the true meaning of the 

Bible, the book and chief collection of the rec- 
| ords of faith, precious above all for the immortal 
image and photograph, in so many a shifting 
light and various expression, of the transcend- 
ent form of divinity through manhood in Him 
to be ever reverently and lovingly named, Jesus 
Christ. But there is a spirit in man. “The 
| Word of God,” says an apostle, “is not bound ;” 
nor can it be wholly bound up. The Holy 
| Spirit of God that first descended never died, 
and never ceased to act on the human soul. 
| The day of miracles is not past; or, if none 

precisely like those of Jesus are still wrought, 
miracles of grace, the principal workings of the 
| supernatural, of which external prodigies are 
| the lowest species, are performed abundantly in 
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the living breast. Jesus himself, after all the 
sufficient and summary grandeur of his instruc- 
tions, assures his followers .of the Spirit that 
would come to lead them, beyond whatsoever 
he had said, into all truth. In that dispensation 
of the Spirit we live. Its sphere endures through 
all change, impregnable. It is “builded far 
from accident.” No progress of earthly science 
can threat or hurt its eternal proportions. It 
is the supreme knowledge, and to whoever 
enters it a whisper comes, whose only response 
is the confession of our noble hynn— 


“ True science is to read Thy name.” 


Much is said of a contradictory relation of 
science to faith. But the statement is a mis- 
nomer. True faith is the highest science, even 
the knowledge of God. Putting fishes or birds, 
shells or flowers, stones or stars, in a circle or 
a row is a lower science than the sublime inter- 
communication of the soul by prayer and love 
with its Father. Mere physical, without spir- 
itual science, has no bottom to hold any thing, 
and no foundation of peace. The king of science 
is not the naturalist as such, but the saint con- 
versing with Divinity—not so much Humboldt 
er La Place as Fénélon or Luther. So far as 
the progress of outward science saps accredited 
writings, they must give way, or rather any false 
conceptions of Nature they imply must yield, 
leaving whatever spirituality there is in them 
untouched. But this is from no essential con- 
tradiction between science and religious faith. 
What faith or religion is there in believing the 
world was made in six days? Less than in 
calculating, with Agassiz, by the coral reefs of 
Florida, that to make one bit of it took more 
than sixty thousand years. Religious faith, 
what is it? It is the trembling transport with 
which the soul hearkens and gives itself up to 
God, in sympathy with all likewise entranced 
souls. But from such consecrated listening to 
the voice of Deity, fresh in our bosom or echoed 
from without by those he has inspired, we verify 
the rule already affirmed, and bring advice and 
command for all the affairs of life. 

It is emphatically the minister’s duty thus to 
join the vision to the fact, that they may strike 
through and through one another. Certainly, 
so the true minister’s speech should run. Let 
him stand up and boldly say, or always imply, 
“IT so construe it; and if the Church interpret 
it otherwise, the Church is no place for me. If 
the world will accept no such method, the world 
is no place for me. I see not why! was born, 
or what with Church or world I have to do. 
From Church and world I should beg leave to 
retire, trusting that God’s universe, somewhere 





beyond this dingy spot, is true to the persuasion 
of his mind. I must apply religion universally 
to life, or not at all. If nothing but some pre- 
existing scheme of salvation, distinct from all 
living activity, must absorb the mind—then I 
totally misunderstand, and am quite out of my 
place. Then let me go. It is high time I were 
away. I have staid too long already.” Such 
should be the speech of the minister, knowing 
he is not tempted to be a partisan, and is pos- 
sessed with but an over-kind sensibility to dread 
any ruffling of others’ feelings, or discord with 
those that are dear. 

After all, to his profession and parish the 
preacher is in debt. Exquisite rewards his 
work yields. If controversy arise on some 
point with his friends, there may, after awhile, 
be no remnant of hard feeling—as there are 
heavy cannonades, and no bit of wadding picked 
up. Those who have striven with or defamed 
may come to cherish him all the more for their 
alienation. Those who could not hear him, or, 
when they heard, thought him too long, or what 
they heard did not like, may own with him, out 
of their discontent, closer and sweeter bonds. 
His business is expansive in its nature. The 
seasons of human life in broad representations 
are always before him. How many moral 
Springs and Summers, Autumns and Winters, 
he sees, till he can hardly tell whether his 
musing on this curious existence be memory or 
hope, retrospect of earth or prospect of heaven! 
and he begins to think the spiritual world 
abolishes distinctions of spheres and times, as 
parents, that were his lambs, bring their babes 
to his arms, and, even in the flesh, his mortal 
passing into eternal vision, he beholds, as in 
vivid dreaming, other parents leading their chil- 
dren on other shores, unseen, though hard by. 

Where, after a score or two of years, is his 
Church? He has several congregations—one 
within the dedicated walls, one of emigrants 
whom his fancy instead of the bell assembles, 
and a third of elders and little ones gone back 
through the shadow of mystery whence they 
came. In what abides of the flock nothing re- 
mains as it was. Wondrous transformations 
show maturity or decline in the very forms that, 
to his also changing eye and hand, once wore 
soft cheeks and silken locks. In his experience, 
miracle is less than creation and lower than 
truth. He can not credit memory’s ever losing 
her seat, he has such things toremember. The 
best thereof can never be written down, pub- 
lished, uttered by orators, or blown from the 
trumpet of fame, whose “brave instrument” 
must put up with a meaner message and inferior 
breath. Out of his affections are born his 
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beliefs ; earth is the cradle of his expectancy 
and persuasion of heaven; and not otherwise 
than through the glass of his experience could 
he have a sight of a sphere of ineffable glory 
for better growth than Nature here affords in 
all her gardens and fields. 

So let the preacher stand by his order. But 
let him be just, also, to the constituency from 
which it springs. Hearty and cheerful, though 
obscure worker, let him be. Let him fling his 
weaver’s shuttle still, daily while he lives, 
through the crossing party-colored threads of 
human life, till, in his factory too, beauty flows 
from confusion, contradiction ends in harmony, 
and the blows with which each one had been 
stricken form the perfect pattern from all. There 
is a unity which all faithful labor, through what- 
ever jars, consults, and creates. Of all criti- 
cisms the resultant is truth; be the conflicts 
what they may, the issue shall be peace; and 
one music of affection is yet angelically to flow 
from the many divided notes of human life. 
Who is the minister, then? No ordained func- 
tionary alone, but every man or woman that has 
lived and served, loved and lamented, and now, 
for such ends, suffers and hopes 


——e—_—_ 


HE subject of this sketch was born in 
Middlefield, Otsego county, New York, 
August 8, 1797. His parents were from Dan- 
bury, Connecticut, descendants of the sturdy 
Puritan stock. His mother was gifted with a 
strong mind and possessed great force of char- 
acter, eminently pious and devotional, which 
constituted her a remarkable woman in her 
religious and social influence, and enabled her 
to give all her five sons to the Methodist min- 
istry. His father was a Methodist class-leader, 
an excellent singer, and to the time of his 
death a member of the Church and a working, 
devoted Christian. Under these genial Gospel 
influences the youthful George united with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1812. Four 
years after, in 1816, he commenced his useful 
career as a Methodist preacher, being then 
only nineteen years of age. He traveled cir- 
cuits till 1821, and that year he took charge 
of Paris station, and the two following years 
of the station at Utica. So rapidly did the 
young, gifted preacher advance in his earnest 
pulpit efforts and devotion to the work that he 
was appointed in 1824 presiding elder of the 
Susquehanna district, which large district em- 
braced all the territory contained in the Wyo- 
ming Conference previous to the last Gen- 





eral Conference, and nearly as much more 
now within the bounds of the Central New 
York and Genesee Conferences. The same 
year he was elected delegate to the General 
Conference, and has been chosen a delegate to 
every General Conference since, being twelve 
in all. 

In 1818 a tall, youthful preacher first entered 
the high, old-fashioned pulpit of the church at 
Fortyfort in the Wyoming Valley, where was 
gathered a sturdy, honest people, who welcomed 
the young man with simple but generous hos- 
pitality for those times. A short distance from 
this church stood the mansion of P. Myers, 
Esq., where the young preacher found his devo- 
ted future wife, Mary Myers, to whom he was 
married on June Io, 1819, and on June Io, 1869, 
the writer had the pleasure of attending their 
golden wedding. They have had five children, 
four of whom are living; two of the sons are 
efficient and devoted ministers and members 
of the Wyoming Conference, one is a physician, 
the other, an only daughter, is the devoted and 
accomplished wife of J. T. Crane, D. D., of the 
Newark Conference. Their grandchildren num- 
bered thirty ; twenty are now living. 

While pastor of the Church at Cazenovia he 
commenced the study of Greek under the in- 
struction of Prof. Hoyt. In this language he 
made good proficiency as well as in Latin and 
Hebrew. Early in his history the youthful 
preacher was drawn into controversy, and soon 
gave evidence of special talents in that direc- 
tion. In 1825 he was challenged to a public 
debate by a Unitarian preacher at Kingston, 
Pennsylvania; so decisive was the victory in 
favor of the young champion of Methodism 
that his opposer was completely vanquished. 
One year afterward he accepted a challenge to 
write in a Universalist magazine, which event 
led to his first publication as an author. 

In 1835 the Wesleyan University conferred 
on him the degree of A. M., and in the Fall of 
the same year he was elected Principal of the 
Oneida Conference Seminary. His uniform, 
well-balanced, strong mind, combined with the 
great interest and enthusiastic devotion he felt 
in the cause of education and the establishment 
of this young, promising seat of learning, 
peculiarly adapted him to fill successfully this 
new, honorable sphere of usefulness. After 
four years of trials and labors as the head and 
controlling spirit of this young college, he 
determined to return once more to the active 
duties of the ministry, and was at once ap- 
pointed to the eldership of the Susquehanna 
district, the early field of his achievements and 
triumphs. 
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In 1840 he received the degree of D. D. 
from Agusta College, and the same year was 
elected to fill the distinguished and honorable 
post of editor of the Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view, which position he filled with honor and 
credit to the Church for the period of eight 
years. Under his able management the Re- 


view took high rank among the literary journals | 


of the country, commanded the esteem and 
favorable criticism of the most erudite and 
cultivated scholars, and exerted a benign and 
salutary influence even beyond the pale of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Some of the 
contributions from his pen were marked with a 
vigor and power, combined with a high type 
of culture and philosophical discrimination, 
blended with a holy unction of deep, fervent 
piety that placed him in the foremost rank 
among the great writers of our Christian liter- 
ature. 

In 1846 the New York Central Conference 
appointed Dr. Peck delegate to the great Gen- 
eral Convention of the Evangelical Alliance 
held in London. Those familiar with the his- 
tory of that extraordinary meeting will remem- 
ber that the Doctor took a leading and promi- 
nent part in the deliberations of that able body 
of evangelical Christians. His great catholic 
heart was inspired with his mission, and he did 
all he could to assuage denominational asperi- 
ties and crude dogmatic bigotry, and break 
down the close, dovetailed partition walls of 
sectarianism, and build on its ruins a temple, 


Christ as its foundation, cemented by a broad | 


Christian union and divine fellowship. It is 
the duty of all good men to work and pray to 
bring about this millennial glory that will effect- 
ually destroy the powers of darkness. 

When the great rupture on account of slavery 
took place between the Methodist Episcopal 
Churches North and South, litigation was at 
once commenced on the part of the Church 
South, claiming a division of the property and 
funds of the Church when held in common. 
The ablest legal talent in the country was en- 
gaged on both sides. Rufus Choate, of Massa- 
chusetts, and E. L. Fancher, of New York, were 
the leacing counsel for the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. Commissioners were appointed 
by both parties to aid in the adjustment of the 
difficulties. The litigation extended for ten 
years before final adjudication was made by the 
United States Supreme Court. Dr. Peck was 
appointed by the General Conference in 1844 
one of the three commissioners for the Church 
North, again in 1848, and again in 1852. It de- 
volved on Dr. Peck in a great measure to pre- 
pare the case for counsel, and it is said that in 





this matter he performed the most arduous and 
laborious work of his life, and that unrecom- 
pensed or*even appreciated by the great body 
he represented. 

In 1848 Dr. Peck was elected editor in chief 
of the Christian Advocate and Journal. He 
continued to labor and serve the Church in 
that distinguished position for four years. It 
was during this period the great political de- 
bates of 1850 took place that at one time 
threatened to convulse the country into anarchy 
and rebellion. Being naturally averse to ex- 
citing political discussions and exhibitions of 
violent partisanship, and not liking the animus 
of the controversy on such subjects, he declined 
being a candidate for re-election in 1852. 

At this period Dr. Peck returned to his early 
home and the scenes of his early ministry in the 
beautiful Valley of Wyoming, where he was cor- 
dially received by his many friends and colabor- 
ers in the vineyard of Christ. This year was the 
first session and organization of the Wyoming 
Conference, carved out of the Oneida Confer- 
ence. The first session was held at Carbondale, 
Bishop Scott presiding. I remember when Dr. 
Peck’s name was called to pass review, that 
faithful servant of the Church and noble old 
man of God, George Lane, rose and tremulously 


| uttered a simple but glowing eulogy on the 


services of the Doctor while officiating in charge 
of the Quarterly and official organ of the Church. 
Said he, “As a preacher he took rank among 
the ablest, was always welcomed and acceptable 
in all the city pulpits, and his reputation stood 
high to the last, which is saying a good deal in 
view of the fastidiousness of city congregations.” 

Since then he has labored within the bounds 
of the Wyoming Conference as preacher in 
charge of Wilksbarre, Scranton, Providence, 
and Dunmore, presiding elder of the Lacka- 
wanna district, and now presiding elder of the 
Wyoming district, residing with his devoted 
aged partner of his joys and sorrows in a neat 
little cottage near the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the city of Scranton, the name of 
which he significantly styles, “Itinerant’s Re- 
treat.” His published works are: Universal- 
ism Examined, 1826; History of the Apostles 
and Evangelists, 1836; Christian Perfection, 
1841, abridged 1845, and revised in 1848; Re. 
ply to Bascom, 1845; Rule of Faith, 1844; 
Manly Character, 1852; History of Wyoming, 
1858; Early Methodism, 1860; Our Country, 
its Trials and its Triumphs, 1865. 

One of the brightest jewels in the crown of 
this good and great man is the unflinching rec- 
titude and devoted Christian patriotism ex- 
hibited during our late civil rebellion. He was 
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an ardent and fearless advocate for the defense 
and stability of our Government against the 
machinations and conspiracy of Davis, Stephens, 
Toombs, and other leaders of the great rebellion. 
There was no public occasion, quarterly or 
camp meeting, but he used his gifted mind and 
eloquence in behalf of his dear country; his 
whole soul was inspired with patriotism. In 
one of his sermons he said, “ What a govern- 
ment have we! How free, how just, how 
strong! Who would prefer the upstart despot- 
ism of Jefferson Davis or the weak Republics 
of Central America? We are now contending 
against a malignant usurpation, secretly encour- 
aged by England and France, and possessed of 
vast resources. The administration is engaged 
in the most gigantic civil war that history 
records, and it has neither degenerated into 
tyranny nor failed to maintain itself through 
weakness. To-day it stands out before the 
gaze of the world a monument of the wisdom, 
justice, adaptation, and strength of a well- 
balanced popular government. By however 
much the Government has been tried in the 
furnace of affliction, by so much the true patriot 
cleaves to it, and pledges in its defense his life. 
his fortune, and his sacred honor. His inmost 
soul is in harmony with the stirring popular 
song: 
‘Rally round the flag, boys, 


Spread it to the breeze, 
Shouting the battle-cry of freedom.’” 


After the second battle of Bull Run, when 
the heart of the Nation beat faintly in view of 
the future, Dr. Peck preached one of his great 
sermons at the Wyoming Camp-Meeting, in 
which he uttered these patriotic and prophetic 
words: 

“He reads Providence to little profit who 
interprets delays and partial reverses as indica- 
tions of final failure. The star of hope often 
glimmers through stormy clouds, and a lower- 
ing sky may give place to bright sunshine. The 
national firmament is brightening, and hope 
gilds the heavens. If, as the signs of the times 
foreshadow, the gigantic rebellion with which 
the Government is now contending shall be put 
down by the present administration, this result 
will be one of the most splendid passages in 
the history of the world. It will prove that 
Republics are not necessarily weak, and that 
an administration constitutionally elected by the 
people, although opposed by a strong minority, 
can stand against a local rebellion of terrible 
power, and at the same time against party fac- 
tions within its own acknowledged jurisdiction.” 

An interesting incident in the life and labors 


of Dr. Peck occurred in 1866. The old Oneida | shout for the battle. 
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Conference and Wyoming Conference held their 
sessions simultaneously in Ithica and Owego, 
New York. There was a reunion meeting of 
the two Conferences at Ithica, when, by arrange- 
ment, Dr. Peck preached his semi-centennial 
sermon from the text, “Say not thou, What is 
the cause that the former days were better than 
these? for thou dost not inquire wisely con- 
cerning this.” Ecc. vii, 10. The discourse was 
a graphic life picture of the toils, privations, and 
sacrifices of the early devoted itinerants, and 
the progress of Methodism for the past hundred 
years. His peroration is worthy of notice in 
this sketch: “The former days were not better 
than these. Our Methodism has been steadily 
advancing, and in what is merely accidental has 
been improving. Obsolete usages have been 
lopped off as dead branches, and the system has 
been conforming to the changes which have 
taken place in human society. Methodism has 
always taken counsel of the indications of Provi- 
dence. It is not iron-cast or iron-bound, but in 
a qualified sense becomes all things to all men 
that it may gain the more. Its watchword is 
onward. Witness our mighty Book Concern 
sending over the land a rising, swelling tide of 
sanctified literature; our colleges and semi- 
naries, blessed of heaven, not only as the means 
of intellectual culture, but the instruments of 
the conversion of our sons and daughters ; our 
Missions, now blessing thousands upon thou- 
sands in Germany, India, China, Bulgaria, Africa, 
South America, and in the wilds of the West. 
Witness our whole Church and the whole coun- 
try purged of the great evil of slavery; the 
Church and the nation free ; slavery dead, buried, 
and never to have a resurrection. The poor 
slave has shaken off his manacles, and stands 
forth a man and a brother. Thus disincum- 
bered, purified, invigorated, inspired by a divine 
life and power, Methodism now occupies a most 
enviable position. It never towered so high or 
stood so strong as it does to-day, but a more 
glorious triumph awaits it than it has ever yet 
achieved. Its present Centenary record stands 
forth as the wonder and admiration of the world ; 
but what will be its record a hundred years 
hence who can tell? Methodism is to occupy 
an important position in the last great battle 
between truth and error, liberty and bondage, 
sin and holiness, Christ and anti-Christ. She 
is girding herself for the conflict. Nothing 
should be an effectual obstacle in her way. 
Untie her hands, unfetter her feet, give her an 
open field and a fair fight. Let croakers stand 
out of the way; let her enemies fly the track or 
expect to be crushed. Let her brave leaders 
Let God arise and his 
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enemies shall be scattered. Glory to the God 
of Wesley, and of our glorious old Methodist 
leaders! The day of battle has come, the day 
of triumph is near. I see the armies gathering ; 
I see the banners flying; I hear the tread of 
mighty hosts and the clash of arms, and the 
shouting of the captains; I hear songs of re- 
joicing! God speaks from heaven. Now the 
kingdoms of this world are become the king- 
doms of our Lord and of his Christ, and he 
shall reign forever and ever. Amen.” 

Such are the ringing, prophetic words of this 
venerable apostle of Methodism, uttered on the 
occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of his minis- 
terial labors. 

As a preacher Dr. Peck has always ranked 
among the foremost and ablest pulpit orators in 
our country. The symmetrical structure of his 
mind, and his analytical powers, are of the 
highest order, combined with a clearness of 
perception and convincing force of unerring 
logic. Whenever the strong powers of his mind 
are brought into full play on a subject, and he 
feels the heavenly unction on his sympathetic 
heart, the effect of his preaching has been over- 
whelming. Although over seventy-two years 
of age, he is now the active presiding elder of 
the Wyoming district, attending to all! its re- 
sponsible duties and appointments, determined 
by God’s help to die with the harness on, doing 
the great work and mission of his life. 

In Church and Conference trials the Doctor 
has always been eminent and useful, whether 
as counselor or advocate. The faithful dis- 
charge of all important trusts committed to 
him has insured for him a high position in the 
Church. He is conservative, but at the same 
time eminently progressive. I view him as one 
of the most remarkable men of our times—one 
whose genius and piety are indelibly stamped 
on the ecclesiastical polity and wonderful growth 
of the Church—whose wise counsels and her- 
culean labors are interwoven in its development 
for the past fifty years. His whole life has 
been distinguished by devoted love to the 
Church, and unswerving loyalty to honest con- 
victions of truth. Young preachers have ever 
found in him a friend and counselor—one to 
whom they could look as a “father in Israel.” 
I have for the past twenty-five years mingled 
with all classes of professional and business 
men in our valley, but I have never yet heard 
one word of censure from preacher or layman 
against Dr. Peck, which fact I esteem as the 
highest tribute to his manly Christian character. 

Before closing this brief sketch there is one 
event connected with the history of his useful 
life worthy of mention; that is, the celebration 





of his golden wedding on the roth day of last 
June. His friends in the Lackawanna and 
Wyoming Valleys deemed the occasion worthy 
of a public demonstration. Services were held 
in the first Methodist Episcopal Church, Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania. A large audience assembled 
to witness the ceremonies. Addresses were 
delivered by Dr. Nelson, Dr. Jesse T. Peck, 
Dr. J. T. Crane, Dr. Geo. Peck, his sons, and 
others. The ages of the relatives present rep- 
resented five hundred years of human life, and 
preachers aggregating in ages two hundred and 
fourteen years. There were exhibited some 
old documents. The marriage certificate, and 
what is remarkable, there were present the two 
subscribing witnesses, also a paper dated June 
15, 1815, license for Geo. Peck to exhort in the 
Chenango district. Another, a certificate of 
ordination as deacon dated 1818, and another 
as elder dated 1819. His brothers present were 
Luther H., 76, Andrew, 69, William, 64, and the 
youngest, but not the least, Dr. Jesse T. Peck, 
59, and two sisters. 

The reply of Dr. Peck to the various ad- 
dresses delivered on this novel occasion was 
truly characteristic of the simple, plain servant 
of God. We insert but a few extracts. “He 
looked back on the fifty years past with wonder; 
he was astounded at himself, the goodness of 
God, and the forbearance of the Church. He 
never thought himself very much in the Church 
or in the world. He never claimed any great 
praise as a Christian worker. He was happy 
that one commendation made by Dr. Nelson 
was true, that he was not a grumbling old man. 
He was as happy as he was fifty years ago. 
He had nothing to complain of. In the words 
of another, I owe to patriotism thousands—to 
tribute nothing. I have oceans of gratitude to 
pour out, but not a drop of grief, not one.” 
He related many interesting incidents in his 
ministerial history, one of which we will men- 
tion. “When I traveled the Canaan circuit I 
received fifty-eight dollars for a year’s labors, 
part in money, part in maple sugar, corn, rye, 
flax, and wool.” 

There were presented to him on this occasion 
valuable testimonials of friendship from his chil- 
dren, brothers and sisters, and friends. An 
original poem, written by “Stella of Lacka- 
wanna,” was read by the pastor, Rev. J. C. 
Nobles. The words are so beautiful and pa- 
thetic we insert several of the stanzas as a 
fitting close of this brief sketch: 


“ Bravely, dear wife, have you stood by my side, 
Tender and true as my youth’s chosen bride, 
Holding my hands, when, so heavy they grew, 
They must have drooped to the earth but for you; 
Bearing the burden and heat of the day, 
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In your own patient and womanly way— 
Winding the threads by your hopefulness spun, 
Now in the shadow, and now in the sun, 


Ah, ’t is no wonder you sigh, dear old wife, 
Looking back over our fifty years’ life ; 
Not for ourselves, for so blessed our lot, 
Little there seems that were better forgot ; 
Not for our youth that went slipping away 
Swift as a dream at the dawning of day ; 
Youth wears a beautiful crown, it is true, 
Yet, age like ours hath its diadem too. 


But—you remember, I know by your face— 

Others were booked for the same pleasant race, 
Laying their vows on love’s holiest shrine, 

Just where we laid ours, dear wife, yours and mine; 
After a little the way grew too rough, 

And the poor feet faltered, weary enough; 

Count the deep graves, if you can, darling wife, 
Scooped by the road-side of fifty years’ life. 


Yonder, dear wife, lizs the foot of the hill, 
Only a little way—little way still ; 

God has been good to us, guiding our feet 
Sofily, where cool desert springs bubble sweet ; 
Yet seems the earth-way so weary at best, 

But heaven hath beauty and infinite rest ; 
Yonder, dear wife, lies the foot of the hill, 
Only a little way—little way still. 


Friendship hath woven to-day a new chain, 
Binding our waning lives earthward again ; 
If there be joy in this sin-blighted sphere, 
*T is the warm sympathy greeting us here ; 
If there be gladness like that born above, 
*T is the communion of those that we love— 
And we forget all the sorrow and strife, 

In this sweet ending of fifty years’ life.”’ 





THE COMFORTER OF THE MODERN 
JOB. 





We. are always taught to believe that adver- 
sity, taken, as the doctors say, in moder- 
ation, is on the whole a useful stimulant, and 
valuable if merely as a change; and it is diffi- 
cult for any who have observed the evils of a 
long-continued course of prosperity, of what- 
ever kind, to doubt the truth of the dogma; of 
course, we limit its application, as we do that 
of most doctrines of the kind, to our neighbors ; 
but as Mr. Brown thinks of Mr. Jones that a 
slight check in his career would “do him all the 
good in the world,” while the latter says it 
would “do Mr. Brown no harm,” their common 
friend, without ill-feeling toward either, may 
fairly pray for a small draught of this moral 
quinine for both. 

But he must not stop here; if he wish thor- 
oughly to discharge his duty to his fellow- 
creature, he must complete the remedy for 
which he has prayed; he must call upon, Messrs. 
Brown and Jones, and condole with them on 
the chastisement with which Providence has 
seen fit to afflict them; for not until he and 
such as he have done this will the beneficial 
cup of misery be filled to the brim. 





There are several ways in which this charita- 
ble deed may be performed; but, with that 
instinct which seems to guide any duty which 
becomes a pleasure, Eliphaz will be pretty sure 
to choose the tone best fitted to heighten the 
effect which he views with such unselfish delight. 

First, there is the severe “serve you right” 
tone; but this must be carefully used, as none 
but inferiors or very meek people accept it so 
gratefully as might be expected. Indeed, though 
exceedingly useful in its way, it is a dangerous 
manner to adopt, and requires great caution; 
an ill-advised selection of the subject to be 
operated upon has been known to resuit in a 
decided snub, or even—such is the ingratitude 
of mankind—in an enforced and rapid exit from 
the afflicted house. Provided, however, that it. 
is safe to make use of this applicatior. at all, 
little skill is needed; it consists simply of a 
diluted version of the words “brought on him- 
self.” 

Far more subtile than this method of consola- 
tion is that of the friend who “had always been 
afraid of it from the little he saw.” This, you 
see, in the very act of implying superior wis- 
dom, forms an exceedingly good corrective to 
your own blind want of foresight and care. 
You were a fond mother, perhaps, trying to 
reclaim by kindness a vagabond son, and had 
fancied that the blow which you had succeeded 
so long in warding off would be at least as 
unexpected to others as it was to you. But 
no; Eliphaz saw it long ago; possibly he “al- 
ways told you so.” You do not remember his 
doing any thing of the kind; in fact, he always 
seemed to you to agree that the prodigal was 
going on much better. Suggest this, and you 
only add another drop to the tonic; how could 
he risk the loss of a dear friend by hinting at 
what he guessed? So that you, by your own 
selfish pride, only assisted the mischief after all. 

Then comes the friend who tells you that it 
“might have been worse,” as if this self-evident 
fact ever diminished the first agonies of a great 
grief by a single pang. This is the man who 
steps up to you when a Hansom has just knocked 
you down and broken your leg, and bids you be 
“thankful you were n’t killed.” He is great at 
misfortunes which can not in any sense be said 
to be your own fault; because the arrow might 
have wounded you somewhere else, he almost 
thinks you ought to be thankful to the archer 
for hitting you at all. This is a most invaluable 
dose of consolation, for it will annoy your average 
mortal as much as any thing to hear that the 
woe which he has been bewailing so deeply is 
considered quite a commonplace one after all, 
and that the morbid satisfaction which he 
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had hitherto derived from pitying himself was 
founded merely upon his own inability to appre- 
ciate degrees of suffering. It has also another 
advantage ; it will almost invariably appear to 
be just, though disagreeable, since nearly all 
troubles seem worse than they are until we 
actually begin our fight with them. So that, 
although we may be obstinately unphilosophic 
enough to refuse any satisfaction in the matter, 
regarded from any point of view whatsoever, we 
can not deny the apparent truth of our friend’s 
unpleasant observations. We are seldom calm 
enough to point out that, if we once enter the 
wide field of possibilities, we might have escaped 
altogether. Granted, that all our money might 
have been lost by the breaking of that bank 
instead of half; still, if we had chanced to invest 
it elsewhere, all might have been safe. 

But most refined of all is the operator who 
bids you “look upon the bright side.” It seems 
such a fine idea to persist in shutting your eyes 
to the black cloud that is breaking over the 
heads of you and all you love best in the world, 
and in squinting round the corner for its imag- 
inary silver lining, that one feels a sort of foolish 
respect for the audacity of one’s optimist friend. 
He is the man with the very new hat and 
pleasant smile, who pays you a visit in White- 
cross-street to tell you “it will all blow over 
soon, old boy; you must get you a clerkship 
somewhere [you used to fill up half a dozen 
every year yourself]; and I see your wife’s off 
home to the country already, so she’ll be all 
right.” In minor calamities, he it is who dilates, 
after that bank smash, on the pittance you have 
left ; or, after the street accident, on the good- 
ness of your prospective wooden leg. 

If by any tone the well-meaning friend can 
insure the full chastening effects of adversity, 
this is certainly the one to adopt. None of its 
details seem to escape him; and by inquiry 
or suggestion, he reproduces to the minutest 
touches the whole picture that we would so 
willingly forget. He gauges with the accuracy 
of an expert the difference between “ now” and 
“then,” and all under the plausible pretext of 
looking at the “bright side.” By all these 
means, employed according to his estimate of 
your calamity, can this comforter of the modern 
Job insure the trial of patience which is so 
valuable a use of adversity; but if he be a 
married man, he has a yet stronger one at his 
command. Let him stay at home, and delegate 
to his wife the mission for whose fulfillment he 
feels himself responsible. To every dart with 
which he could supply her she can add a sting. 

She needs not to guide her conversation by 
any artfully selected tone, nor bind herself to 





any fixed plan of action. So much greater is 
the tact of a woman, that while a man, by an 
unintended word of kindness, will often undo 
the good of all the manner which he has so 
studiously affected, a woman will be uncon- 
sciously perfect in her part, and will attain, by 
her intuitive attention to the smallest details, 
the full effect at which she aims. 

Observe the perfect way in which she comes 
into the room for that first call upon your poor 
dear wife after your unfortunate descent in the 
world. Her obtrusive want of observation seems 
to say: “I won’t pain the Blanks by appearing 
to notice the shabbiness of this miserable little 
hole ; in fact, it might be kinder to praise any 
of the most glaring contrasts to their former 
condition.” So she goes to the window, and 
remarks on the prettiness of the unhappy yard 
which replaces your beautiful flower-garden, and 
thinks “it must be so nice to have it all under 
your own eye.” Then, too, what a relief to 
have only one servant: really they are such 
nuisances that she often wishes she had no 
more herself. She inquires with the greatest 
concern whether you don’t find how extrava- 
gantly your housekeeper must have carried on 
your menage, and says how fortunate it is that 
your dear Isabella has such domestic tastes. 
And so she can run on for half an hour, taking 
the most amicable and lively interest in your 
affairs and plans, and jarring at every turn on 
the most tender of your recollections and regrets. 
If she would only talk and behave as she would 
have done in days gone by; if she would but 
forget for a moment that she need ask about 
details, however kindly, that she never thought 
of before ; if she would not now and then stop 
short in the middle of a sentence, as if fearing 
to hurt your feelings by going on; if her sym- 
pathy were only less obtrusive in its delicacy! 
Her assumption 0f concealed pity irritates you 
far more than the selfish incivility of the dandy 
friend who cuts you in the street, just as whis- 
pers and footsteps on tiptoe are more annoying 
to the invalid than louder but more natural 
sounds. And when she has come and gone, 
you may give a sigh of relief, for you have 
swallowed the last drop in the cup of your 
bitterness, and your Nemesis is at length tired 
of avenging your former happiness. Most of 
our miseries would be tolerable, were it not for 
the comfort administered to us by our friends. 


——_—_e—___——_ 


THE chief secret of comfort lies in not suffer- 
ing trifles to vex one, and cultivating small 
pleasures, since very few great ones are let on 
long leases. 
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J HE (-HILDREN’S FLEPOSITORY. 


AN AFTERNOON IN THE GLEN. 
SEQUEL. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HE day succeeding his talk with the miller 

found John again on his way to the mill 
for a sack of buckwheat. He went coolly about 
his business, and paid for the flour from a well- 
stocked pocket-book, which made old Casper’s 
eyes glow with a covetous light. 

After fidgeting about among his bags, tying 
and untying strings and hoping all the time 
that John would open the subject so near his 
heart, he asked at length, 

“Suited in a boy yet, neighbor John ?” 

“ Have n’t looked around,” said John indiffer- 
ently. “There are three months to come and 
go before I want him.” 

“Well, friend John,” he said, sinking his 
voice, “if you will show me your fifty dollars 
all down in hard silver or gold you may have 
mine.” 

“T choose to make my bargains with men 
that will stick to them.” 

“You shall find I'll stick to this, John Ed- 
wards. .You may make it as tight as you’ve a 
mind to, all in black and white.” 

John said no more, but took down the old 
ink-bottle with its stump of a pen, and taking 
from his breast-pocket a folded paper which 
Judge Worthington had drawn up, he spread it 
out before him and called upon him to sign it. 
He read it over slowly, and John’s great, honest 
heart gave a big throb of joy when he saw that 
cramped, crabbed name written down in the 
corner. He well knew what joy that simple 
signature would give at the house. It was not 
often that Stephen Casper’s name gave pleasure 
to any body. 

John wrote his note payable in two months, 
and folding his own paper went his way. That 
paper was given into Mrs. Hartland’s keeping, 
and her hearty praise and thanks for John’s 
good management of the affair were worth more 
than gold to him. 

Before sundown Theodore had his little 
“bank” all in readiness, in which to deposit 
their various contributions. Mother was to be 
their banker and keep exact account of all the 
sums deposited. To begin with, all the ready 
money of the little company was cheerfully 
donated. 





“Seven dollars and thirty cents,” said the 
mother, when Arthur, who had just come in, 
added seven more to the sum. “A very good 
beginning,” said mother as she slipped a shin- 
ing, yellow eagle into the collection. “ Poor 
Robbie will soon have his freedom at this 
rate.” 

There were few pennies wasted the next 
month at Hartland Hill, and self-denial seemed 
the order of the day. Even little Minnie begged 
brother Winthrop to give her pennies instead 
of oranges when he came from town, so she 
“could help to buy Theodore’s Robbie boy.” 

Mother felt that the lesson would be one of 
the greatest value to her children, and her 
mother-heart yearned for the poor boy in whom 
they were all becoming daily more interested. 

As the Spring drew on poor Robbie felt that 
the little strength he had was rapidly failing. 
He bent almost double over the heavy sacks of 
grain he was forced to carry, and the hard voice 
of his master rung sharper than ever in his ear. 
Blows as well as words were freely used to cure 
him of his laziness, but they could not put new 
strength and life into his frame. 

Theodore had not seen him for a week or 
more, when one day making an errand down to 
the mill for the purpose of inquiring how he got 
on, he was much struck by his altered looks. 
He was not long in taking the sad news to his 
mother’s ear. 

“TI am afraid he will die before we get him 
home,” he said, his large dark eyes swimming 
with tears. “ You do n’t know how hard Casper 
is with him, and what heavy loads he has to 
carry.” 

“The poor child must come to us at once,” 
said mother. “I am glad, Sarah, you have that 
pleasant east room all in order. I think it will 
soon be needed.” 

It had been decided that for the present 
Robbie should live at the cottage with John and 
Sarah. This mother had felt would be the best 
plan on several accounts. He would have a 
pleasant chamber with climbing honeysuckles 
and sweet roses about the windows, and with 
Sarah’s excellent care and cooking Mrs. Hart- 
land felt there would soon be a wonderful 
change in his hunger-pinched face. 

“You may bring down the little bank, Helen,” 
said mother after hearing Theodore’s story, 
“and John may bring Robbie over to us to-night. 
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I will make up what is wanting and you can 
replace it afterward.” 

Old Casper was nothing loth to have John 
“take up his note,” and he was too eager in 
counting his gold to heed much the surprise of 
his bound boy, when the truth slowly dawned 
upon him. It had been the hardest of many 
hard days. For one short moment the glad, 
glorious news that he was free, filled all his 
heart and sent the blood in one tumultuous 
thrill all through his frame. The next instant, 
instead of bounding into the little wagon, as a 
freed boy might, he turned ashy pale, the old 
mill seemed to whirl about it, and he sunk faint- 
ing to the dusty floor. 

All for a moment was consternation, and 
John said almost wrathfully as he lifted the light 
form in his arms, “I do believe you have killed 
the child. If you have you shall answer for it.” 

When Robbie was able to ride he bore him 
away from the hated place, with much the feel- 
ing a benevolent man might have had in those 
days, now happily gone by, who had helped a 
poor fugitive in his way over “ the under-ground 
railroad.” 

Casper was glad to see the last of his bound 
boy, more especially as he had not failed to see 
how he was failing, and he feared a fit of sick- 
ness might follow, with no end to trouble and 
doctor’s bill, or “else folks would talk so.” 
This consideration also helped to reconcile his 
wife to parting with her little drudge, which, 
under other circumstances, would have made 
her exceedingly angry. 

“We will look out for another bound boy 
right away,” she said, “and I hope, Stephen, 
you ’ll try to find one a little tougher, and with- 
out so much book nonsense in his head. Dear 
knows, I tried hard enough to drive it out of 
this beggar’s pate, but he was too stubborn for 
me. I wonder he didn’t come around to bid 
me good-by,” and the old crone chuckled at the 
thought. 

Only a few more years would they be suffered 
to tyrannize over the weak and the defenseless, 
and then they would be called upon to answer 
for all their dealings before One who has styled 
himself “a judge of the widow and the father- 
less.” Who would desire to have such an ac- 
count to render! What giants in wickedness 
and cruelty should we behold if people now 
lived to the age of Methuselah, and went on 
increasing in evil down to the end of their days! 
What “a vale of tears” would the earth become 
to the righteous who should be associated with 
them for such weary years! 

Robbie felt weak and tired when he reached 
John’s cottage, but a good bath and a fresh suit 





of clothes was very refreshing. Sarah saw ata 
glance how matters stood with him, so she 
made haste to prepare one of her famous savory 
broths, with little squares of toast in it, for his 
supper. 

“ No one must trouble you to-night, my dear 
boy,” said Mrs. Hartland, laying her hand ca- 
ressingly upon his hair. “You must not try to 
talk now, but just rest on this easy lounge. 
Theodore is impatient to run once, but I think 
he had better wait a little. You are our boy 
now, as long as you choose to stay; so go to 
sleep with that thought to comfort you.” 

Robbie strove to speak, but his eyes closed 
and the old faintness came over him again. 
The sudden reaction had quite overpowered his 
weakened frame. 

“Rest, and ‘quiet, and good nursing, Sarah, 
are all he needs, I think. The poor child is 
literally worn out,” said Mrs. Hartland. 

“He’ll not want for good nursing, I'll en- 
gage,” said John, more and more interested in 
the child as his helplessness became more ap- 
parent. His kind heart reasoned just the other 
way from the world generally. 

“I guess the half of his ill-treatment at old 
Casper’s hands has never been told,” said John, 
whose indignation was roused to boiling heat 
whenever he thought of it. 

It was pitiful to hear the child cry out in his 
sleep and beg the old man not to beat him— 
“indeed, indeed he could not lift the bags.” 
The tears came into Sarah’s eyes as she took 
his little, hot hands in hers, and honest John 
turned away to the window to hide the moisture 
in his own. He was not much used to tears, 
but that little bound boy had unlocked a cham- 
ber in his heart which had never been opened 
before. 

A feeling of love, deep and strong, sprang 
up in the boy’s grateful heart for his kind nurse 
Sarah, who tended him so faithfully in his lin- 
gering illness. “Aunt Sarah,” he learned to 
call her, and her presence always seemed to 
recall some far-off shadowy memory of his own 
mother. 

It was such a delicious consciousness to feel 
that he might rest there on his clean, white pil- 
low, with not a care or fear to distract his heart; 
that no hard master could come with cruel 
words and blows to drag him from his couch, 
to begin again the same day’s round of misery. 
Sometimes, in the dreamy state between sleep- 
ing and waking, he fancied he had died and 
gone to heaven, and Sarah’s figure gliding softly 
in and out seemed to him like his sainted 
mother. 

It was a happy day when Robbie was able, 
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two weeks later, to walk over to the House, and 
sit in a cozy rocking-chair by the window. He 
almost wondered if that boy in a cashmere 
wrapper, of Helen’s manufacture, with a pair 
of Theodore’s embroidered slippers on his feet, 
was the same one who used to carry bags of 
grain at the mill. He smiled as he looked at 
his shadow in the large looking-glass opposite, 
but he was well content at the change. 

Never a shadow of regret crossed Mrs. Hart- 
land’s mind that she had befriended this poor 
orphan. “Whoso receiveth one such little 
child in my name, receiveth me,” were words 
that often recurred to her mind. And was not 
that reward enough? 

As the days wore on and returning health 
gave strength and vigor to his frame, Robbie 
found himself well worthy of the kindness he 
had received. 

When he was strong enough to go out in the 
fields with John, no arguments could keep him 
back, and only Mrs. Hartland’s positive injunc- 
tions kept him from bringing himself down 
again by over-exertion. A simple course of 
daily lessons were laid out, and soon it became 
apparent that Robbie was as good at his books 
as at his work. 

It was amusing to see John’s pride in “his 
boy’s” progress. He would give him the “hard 
sums” he had remembered from his childhood, 
and with which he had heard his father puzzle 
the smartest scholars of his day, “and here his 
little Rob would figure away for a minute or 
two, just as easy, and then he’d have the an- 
swer all right. Did you ever see the beat of 
that in all your days, Sarah ?” 

“ The boy” would drop his head with a little 
quiet smile, for he well knew that though so 
great a scholar in the eyes of plain John, the 
great ocean of knowledge lay all before him yet. 
His feet had only touched the surf of its far- 
thest inland wave. 

“You shall have every chance that the 
boys at the House have,” he used to say. 
“Mrs. Hartland says outdoor life is the best 
for you this Summer, but when Winter comes 
you may strap up your books and be off to the 
academy with the best of ’em, and then to col- 
lege with Winthrop and Theodore, if you’ve a 
mind to. Where there’s a will there’s a way. 
I know that Sarah and I can manage it well 
enough. Nobody’s charity shall educate my 
boy while I can turn a hand.” 

“ As if it was n’t all charity, you great-hearted 
John,” said Rob, turning his dark, eloquent 
eyes on him with a look that thrilled him 
through. 

“If you don’t pay your way nobody does,” 





said John as he walked away to see how the 
Summer garden was thriving. Somehow his 
heart was full to-night, and he wished to walk 
alone. 





LOST. 





| AM going to tell you a story. And do I 
hear some dear, bright-eyed little body say, 
“ Auntie, is it a ¢vue story?” 

It would not be hard to imagine so, for during 
these pleasant evenings, just after the sun sets, 
a group of tired, noisy darlings come bounding 
on to the steps of the piazza, shouting, “A 
story, auntie, a story, and let it be a true one— 
something that really happened.” 

Well, here it is, my little ones, just as true as 
true can be; so listen. 

Some years ago a little girl named Nellie lost 
her dear papa, or rather the angels came and 
took him to live with them. As her mother 
was an invalid, and had two little ones younger 
than herself, her grandpa said, “‘ Let her come 
and be a sunbeam in our lonely old home!” 

Nellie was a sensitive, affectionate child, and 
could not be comforted at thoughts of leaving 
her tender mother. But the friends to whom 
she was going were loving and good, and as she 
was to be taken once a year to her mother’s 
home, smiles soon chased away the tears. 

I wish you could have seen Nellie’s pleasant 
country-home; but those of you who have 
grandpas’ living in the country know all about 
how delightful it is. 

To tumble on the new-mown hay, or watch 
the dairy maids strip the rich, frothy milk from 
the patient cows—to find multitudes of fresh 
eggs in such mysterious, out-of-the-way places— 
to gather the wild flowers, and ferns, and mosses, 
and weave necklaces and wreaths of the oak and 
maple leaves, or lie by the hour on a soft carpet 
of grass, listening to the katydid’s chirp, and 
catching and snuffing the fragrant fruit-blos- 
soms as they fall upon your upturned face—O, 
it is fun! 

Nellie learned to love the trees, and flowers, 
and brooks there, and, better than all, the kind 
Father who made them too. Many a sweet 
lesson did she learn of obedience, love, and 
trust at her grandma’s knee, which were to fit 
her for the storms which will surely come, dear 
children, by and by to us all. 

But our little Nellie early learned where to 
find a hiding-place from “the windy storm and 
tempest.” I hope you, too, know where it is, 
my darlings. 

When Nellie was ten years old preparations 
were made for her yearly visit to the beautiful 
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prairies of Illinois. She was to be intrusted to 
the care of an uncle, who promised to deliver 
her safely into the hands of her mother. Those 
of you who ever went on a journey across the 
lakes, and on some long railroad ride, can sym- 
pathize with the feelings of eager pleasure 
which filled little Nellie’s heart, as she stepped 
on board the train which soon whirled her many 
miles away from the little village depot. I 
should n’t be at all surprised if she felt a little 
proud and important in her bran new traveling- 
dress and hat, while feeling in her pocket for 
the well-filled purse and tiny needle-case, which 
grandma advised for the rents which she was 
sure would be found before the journey’s end. 

Better than all, in her reticule lay a little 
book of Scripture promises—a parting gift from 
her dear pastor. Nellie liked to take it out and 
look them over and kiss it softly when nobody 
was looking. 

After a safe journey of three days and nights, 
they were set down, dizzy and tired, at a Chicago 
depot. Nellie’s uncle put her into a ’bus bound 
for one of the principal hotels and walked up 
with a friend. Her heart beat high at being 
left, but was ashamed to be other than brave; 
but when the coach stopped at the door of a 
small boarding-house, and the passengers one 
by one got out and: went in, she became seri- 
ously frightened, thinking rightly enough that 
this could not be the place where her uncle sent 
her. He had promised, too, to reach the place 
as soon as she; what could it mean? And 
restlessly she began to pace the little parlor and 
look out the dingy windows and door. 

As an hour went by and the little girl was 
left to herself, no one to speak to her, and no 
one came that she might ask where she was, 
her Feart was in a wild tumult, the tears began 
to flow, and she forgot that she was tired, soiled, 
and hungry. “Am I lost in this great city?” 
she cried, “and shall I never find my dear 
mother and home again? Will uncle never 
come? and can he find me if I am lost?” 

While wringing her hands in distress, and 
asking such hurried questions as these, she 
bethought her of the little promise-book, so 
lately given her, and hastily unlocking her ret- 
icule began searching for the promises for the 
day. There they were, precious, tried words 
for the first day of June. 

“T will help thee;” “ There shall no evil be- 
fall thee;” “He that troubleth you, troubleth 
the apple of his own eye.” The child dropped 
on her knees, whispering, ‘‘O God, take care 
of poor little Nellie, who is lost in the great 
city. Teach me what to do, for Jesus’ sake.” 

She rose from her knees comforted, and 


stepped into the hall to see if she could find 
any one. A man met her in the passage with 
the inquiry, “ Little girl, how came you here?” 

Thus encouraged, she told him her story, and 
when he replied, “ A gentleman has been here 
twice to inquire for you,” she knew that God 
had heard her prayer. 

Just as she feared, she had been carried to 
the wrong place through the carelessness of the 
driver, and during the four hours which had 
passed her uncle had searched every hotel in 
the city, procuring also the assistance of the 
police. 

Nellie found herself, for once in her life, a 
heroine. She was put into a cab and sent to 
the Madison House, where the proprietor met 
her with the words, “ Your uncle is very much 
distressed about you, little girl ;” and on getting 
out she saw him coming frantically up the 
street. 

You can guess the rest. How he caught her 
in his arms all of a tremble, and carried her in 
triumph up the steps, never pausing until he 
had set her on the sofa beside him, in his own 
room, and showered kisses and tears over brow 
and lips; and how he said, “Child! I could 
never have gone home until the day of my death 
and told your mother I had lost you in the 
great city!” 

And then how he put her on her knees beside 
him, and thanked God for his fatherly watch 
and care. 

At evening, when they had sung a hymn 
softly, Nellie said that she was like the prodigal 
son of the Bible, “ who was lost, but is found!” 
And then she told him how she hunted for the 
promises and what she found. 

Always trust God, Nellie, in whatever strait, 
for “he is faithful that promised.” 





BEAUTIFUL LITTLE ALLEGORY. 





A HUMMING-BIRD met a butterfly, and being 
pleased with the beauty of its person, and the 
glory of its wings, made an offer of perpetual 
friendship. 

“IT can not think of it,” was the reply, “as 
you once spurned me, and called me a drawling 
dolt.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed the humming-bird. 
“T always entertained the highest respect for 
such beautiful creatures as you.” 

“ Perhaps you do now,” said the other, “ but 
when you insulted me I was a caterpillar. So 
let me give you a piece of advice: never insult 
the humble, as they may some day become your 





superiors.” 
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J HE fAMILY fIRCLE 


DECENCY IN FEMALE Dress.—Howard Glyndon 
thus admirably sparks of certain great principles 
which necessarily appertain to the question of wo- 
man’s dress: 

“Young girls and riper matrons need not go 
about robed like religious fanatics; but let those 
to whom a high-necked and long-sleeved party dress 
would be a grievous affliction content themselves 
with showing a modest rim of shoulder above their 
bodices. And let them not forget that well-turned 
white arms can be seen and appreciated without of 
necessity being exposed clear up to the arm-pits. 
No fair young girl ever lost any thing in the estima- 
tion of men, whose opinion is worth having, by ap- 
pearing with neck, shoulders, and arms chastely 
veiled in delicate lace or muslin, instead of exposing 
them to the promiscuous gaze of a public assembly. 

“We hoard away the jewel that we prize the most; 
we draw a curtain before the picture that we dote 
upon; we hide our most sacred feelings in our 
hearts ; we veil the shrine of the temple; we hedge 


the lily about lest its whiteness should be soiled ; we | 


want to cover up from other eyes the things that are 
the fairest, the dearest, and the most sacred to us. 

“QO, woman! the most sacred thing, the fairest 
and dearest that man has in this world, is yourself. 
And I hold that man’s instinctive protest is the best 
guide in this matter. 

“And the feeling of the father, the brother, the 
lover, and the husband, when his nature is unper- 
verted, is that the arms that caress and infold him, the 
bosom, which is the dearest home his head can have 
on earth, should be as sacred as was the holy of 
holies in the days of old Jewish rites. 

“A woman’s body is the temple of her soul, and 
her soul’s outward symbol. What we want to keep 
pure, holy, and undefiled, we do not expose to be a 
common bait for all the eyes of all the world, pure 
and impure, to gloat upon. 

“The way in which men, as a body, act and express 
themselves, when brought face to face with this dress 


reform question, is inconsistent, unjust, and ungener- | 


ous to woman, and unworthy of themselves as gen- 
tlemen ; they think because a woman is not their sis- 
“ter, or wife, or sweetheart, that it is no concern of 
theirs how she demeans herself in this matter of 
dress. On the contrary, they seem eager to help 
push her into a false position by hypocritical compli- 








ments, and phrases of hollow admiration, which are | 


as false and bitter as Dead Sea fruit, if she will but 
stop to analyze the feelings from which they spring, 
the motives which prompt them. Too much famil- 
iarity breeds contempt. No one knows this better 
than the man who watches over the dress and de- 
portment of his wife or sister with the stern jealousy 
of an Oriental, while at the same time he blandly 
encourages the wives, and daughters, and sisters of 
other men in every species of license. 

“Women do not always know—the very young 
ones especially—that a certain dash and freedom in 
the style of dress encourages familiarity in the man- 
ners of men toward them. They too often follow 
blindly after the reigning mode, without questioning 
its meaning, or the effect it will have upon men’s 
opinion of them. They feel strong because they go 
in droves, and in droves they dare to indulge in a 
style of dress for which any woman would be igno- 
miniously hooted out of society, if she dared to ap- 
pear in it alone, and upon any occasion for which it 
is not sanctioned by fashion. 

“If men would but give up their abominable two- 
sided policy on this question, and act toward every 
reputable woman, whom they find masquerading in a 
disreputable attire, just as they would under like cir- 
cumstances toward their own wives, sisters, or daugh- 
ters, as far as is consistent with surroundings and 
circumstances, this mode of dress would soon be 
driven to its rightful home—the haunts of the profli- 
gate and the lost woman. 

“From my own dear countrywomen I have one 
wish, which has moved me to speak as I have spoken. 
Plain words and hard words to say, but words which 
must be spoken, nevertheless, and which are better 
spoken sooner than later. It is that they should be 
known all over the world as the most modest of wo- 
men in dress and deportment, even as they are now 
distinguished for wit, elegance, patriotism, and innate 
purity of character. Let the women of other coun- 
tries belie themselves if they will, by a mode of attire 
which is in direct opposition to the dictates of their 
natural modesty, but let ours set a bright example in 
this respect to the world, and then, indeed, the na- 
tions shall rise up and proclaim the American women 
blessed !” 


CourTESY IN MARRIED LIFE.—The Vicar of 
Wakefield thus describes the etiquette of his house- 
hold: “ The little community to which I gave laws 
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was regulated in the following manner: We all as- 
sembled early, and after we had saluted each other 
with proper ceremony—for I always thought it fit to 
keep up some mechanical forms of good breeding, 
without which freedom ever destroys friendship—we 
all kneeled in gratitude to that Being who gave us 
another day. So, also, when we parted for the 
night.” 

The old vicar’s precepts and example, in this re- 
gard, are well worthy the respect and imitation of 
the rising generation. True courtesy should guide 
us even in the most trifling matters; and the voice 
of prayer and thanksgiving should be heard within 
the house. 

The first year of married life is generally consid- 
ered the hardest. We incline to doubt that state- 
ment. To be sure, the young couple are now forced 
to become acquainted with each other’s peculiarities, 
and we all have some that are distasteful to every 
body but ourselves. While “engaged” they were 
only “company to each other ;” after marriage they 
must be seen in every-day colors, and learn what 
tints wear the best. It has been said that “every 
young couple who desire to make a good start in life, 
must keep two dears in the house, and feed them well, 
namely, dear and forbear.” 

Between husband and wife there should be no 
strife for supremacy. The husband is the heaven- 
ordained head; but each should study the other’s 
follies as well as virtues; being gentie toward the 
first, and giving honor to the last. 

Daily we see young people accepting the duties of 
the married state who are utterly uneducated for the 
life upon which they enter so thoughtlessly. The 
young wife has been tenderly shielded from all the 
cares or hardships of real life. The young husband 
may know more of the “rough and tumble” of life, 
may have better studied men and their ways ; but, 
unless brought up with sisters, he knows little of 
women. If he has a natural, tender, kind, and loving 
heart, all will be well. He will “feed” his “ bears.” 
The trite old saying, that “no quarrel can stalk 
about on one leg,” contains a good deal of wisdom. 
Would that husbands’ wives would bear in mind, 
that they at the same time remember that “a soft 
answer turneth away wrath.” The mightiest rivers 
have their sources in small streams ; and the bitter- 
est domestic misery has often arisen from some trifling 
difference of opinion, when the “soft answer ” would 
have smoothed all ripples in the matrimonial current. 

When we see how large a proportion of the chil- 
dren of this age are entirely undisciplined at home, 
can we wonder that strife and heart-burnings in mar- 
ried life seem on the increase? Unless children can 
be taught self-control and unselfishness before they 
leave the home circle, to become the light and life of 
another home, we can not hope that their lives will 
be happy or their dwellings the abodes of peace. 

Much unhappiness would be avoided if husbands 
and wives would only be as well-bred and polite to 
each other after marriage as they were before. It 
would seem, often, as if their good breeding was laid 
aside with the marriage dress. 





As children grow up | 


around them, they follow in their parents’ footsteps. 
If the mother is heedless of the father’s wishes, and 
wanting in proper deference to his judgment, her 
sons and daughters will soon adopt her ways. If the 
father is indifferent or careless of the mother, meet- 
ing her remarks with ridicule or sneers, you may 
look for the fruits of his example in the children. 


TALE-BEARERS.—The disposition to pry into the 
privacy of domestic life is, unfortunately, very com- 
mon, and is always dishonorable. The appetite for 
such knowledge is to be regarded as morbid, and the 
indulgence of it disgraceful. 

A family have a sacred right to privacy. In guard- 
ing the delicate relations of the household, secrecy 
becomes a virtue. Even if by chance the private 
affairs of a household are laid open to a stranger, 
honor would require him to turn from them ; and, if 
a knowledge of them were forced upon him, they 
should be locked in sacred silence. A double obliga- 
tion of silence and secrecy rests upon one who is a 
guest of the family. The turpitude of a betrayal of 
family history by a visitor is far greater than theft 
would be. It is a thing so scandalous that it should 
degrade a person, and put him out of society. To 
betray the secrets of the household is not only an 
odious immorality, but it is a sin and a shame to be 
on good terms with those who are known to commit 
such outrages. ‘They put themselves out of the pale 
of decent society. They should be treated as moral 
outlaws. 

These hungry-eyed wretches who sit in the unsus- 
picious circle of parents and children, treasuring 
their words, spying their weakness, misinterpreting 
the innocent liberties of the household, and then run 
from house to house with their shameless news, and 
worse than poisoners of wells, or burners of houses. 
They poison the faith of manin man. Make no terms 
with such people. ‘Tale-bearers have no rights. 
They are common enemies of good men. Hunt, 
harry, and hound them out of society. They are 
the worse of pests save one, and that is the listener 
to the tale-bearer. There could be no tattling if there 
were no one to hear. It takes an ear and a tongue 
to make a scandal. Greedy listening is as dishonor- 
able as niisble tattling. ‘The ear is the open market 
where the tongue sells its ill-gotten wares. 

Some there are that will not repeat again what 
they hear, but they are willing to listen to it. They 
will not trade in contraband goods, but they will buy 
enough of the smuggler for family use. These re- 
spectable listeners are the patrons of tattlers. It is 
the ready market that keeps ta!e-bearing brisk. It 
is a shame to listen to ill of your neighbor. Chris- 
tian benevolence demands that you do not love ill 
news. A clean heart and a true honor rejoice in 
kindly things. It should be a pain and sorrow to 
know of any thing that degrades your neighbor in 
your eyes, even if he is your enemy; and how much 
more if he is your friend! 

The Scriptures say, “Thou shalt not go up and 
down as a tale-bearer among thy people.” “A tale- 
bearer revealeth secrets; but he that is of faithful 
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(honorable) spirit, concealeth the matter.” “The 
words of the tale-bearer are as wounds that go down 
into the innermost parts of the belly.” The Hebrews 
thought that the affections had their seat in the 
bowels; and by this phrase, “go down into the 
innermost parts of the belly,” they signify how sharp 
and exasperating to the deepest feelings of our nature 
are the cruel offices of a common tattler. ‘ Where 
no wood is, the fire goeth out ; so, where there is no 
tale-bearing, the strife ceaseth.” As if he had said 
that so much of the strife of society arises from tat- 
tling, that, if that were cured, there would hardly be 
any cause of quarrel left. Commend us to that 
religion which makes a man humane with his tongue 
and honorable with his ear. 


ETERNAL LIFE.—Howeg, in his “‘ Blessedness of the 
Righteous,” has a noble passage, in which he con- 
templates innumerable multitudes of pure and happy 
creatures inhabiting and replenishing ample and spa- 
cious regions above, ignorant of nothing lawful and 
pleasant to be known, curious to know nothing use- 
less, endowed with a self-governing wisdom, yet with 
a noble freedom, all every-where full of God, full of 
reverence and dutiful love, every one in his own eye 
as nothing, self-consistent, even free of all self-dis- 
pleasures, all assured of their acceptance with God, 
all counting each other’s felicity their own, and every 
one’s enjoyment multiplied so many thousand-fold, 
as he apprehends every one as perfectly pleased and 
happy as himself. Well may the Christian say, as 
he ponders these noble thoughts, “O, what will it 
be to be there!” And if the joy is so rapturous, 
the rest so blessed, the company so edifying, the 
place so glorious, Christ visible, God near, death 
behind, judgment over, what is our hope of this glory, 
and what result does it produce in us? Does it 
strengthen us for the duties of life, and console us 
under its sorrows, making its crosses light, and its 
gains trifling? Surely we Christians are but half 
awake, and the children of this world are in their 
generation wiser than the children of light. There 
are treasures for us that we will hardly think of, a 
home that is barely worth our while to prepare for, 
joys which we Janguidly taste, gifts which we sloth- 
fully use. Yet the night is far spent, the day is at 
hand. We have slumbered and slept till our lamps 
are all but gone out; let us haste to trim them, for 
the bridegroom is coming. Surely, if we quite be- 
lieve about heaven all that the Bible tells of it, how 
humility would clothe us, and zeal inflame us, and 
the thought of our inheritance ennoble us, making 
us calm and brave as the sons of God! 


CHRISTIAN WorK.—On becoming a Christian one 
should contemplate engaging for the remainder of his 
life in such service to God as he has or can gain 
fitness for. He ought to regard it as settled, as 
covenanted, between him and his Savior, that it is 
henceforth to be his chief, his one purpose and aim 
to do good. He learns from his Bible that he is a 
branch on which fruit is to be found; a steward from 





whose trust increase will be expected ; a light that is | 
to shine that the darkness shall fee its power and | 


give place to it ; a partaker and revealer of the Divine 
nature. To be regenerated is to be consecrated. 
We.are saved to be not our own, but his who has 
loved us and given himself for us. And the dedica- 
tion is to be coeval with the salvation; one and 
inseparable should they be considered. Every per- 
son, therefore, who thinks himself a Christian ought 
to see that he is striving to be as useful as possible. 
All are as much bound to do so as any. There is 
no ground on which one can rightly ask to be ex- 
cused. The principle that could justify the idleness 
of the smallest, would also justify usefulness of the 
largest ; for the obligation is not to do a great deal, 
but to do what we can. May the time soon come 
when indisposition or neglect to work earnestly for 
the advancement of his kingdom will be looked upon 
by all professing Christians as a fearful evidence of 
lack of saving interest in Christ; or rather, the time 
when they shall all have a measure of his zeal, and 
make their lives such a mission as his was. 

Through all these years, Christian—Summer and 
Winter, Sabbaths and week-days—young, middle- 
aged, or old—work, work, work for the glory of God, 
for the saving of a perishing world. And that you 
may have heart and will to do so, evermore “ abide” 
in Christ. Keep in lively fellowship with him by 
whom the apostle could, and by whom likewise we 
can, do all things. Experience of Christ and Chris- 
tian efforts are naturally dependent on each other— 
live or die together. 


TRUE Success IN Lire.—Of all creatures below 
the sun, man is the noblest. Made in the image of 
God—made for two worlds, yea, for endless ages— 
made for illimitable progression in all that is fair and 
glorious—nothing can surpass in importance the care 
and culture of his own self-hood. What is all the 
outward, what are all the stars that shine above him, 
to the microcosm within? What are all the mar- 
velous forces of nature compared with the laws of 
his intellectual being—of memory, of imagination, 
of reason, of the imperial will, and of the affections 
that play about it, now as sovereign, and now as sub- 
servient ? Alas for those who can spend a life-time 
on the structure of beasts, and birds, and fishes, and 
creeping things, but have little interest in the won- 
drous anatomy of mind! Alas for those who can 
scrutinize, with a curiosity that never tires, the beau- 
tiful and precious growths of the dull, dead earth— 
“from the cedar that is in Lebanon to the hyssop 
that springeth out of the wall ”—but who hold in low 
esteem the more beautiful and precious growths of 
the soul—of thought, of feeling, of purpose ; of lan- 
guage in its complex mechanism, its subtilty, and its 
potency ; of poetry, of eloquence, of logic—calm and 
impassioned! What are all works of art—of the 
statuary, the painter, the architect, the lapidary, the 
cunning graver—compared with that interior nature 
in whose unfathomable depths lie the types of them 
all ; or with the products of that nature, in all human 
converse, in all literature, in all high achievement ! 
Cultivate thyself, then, thy human self-divine, if thou 
wouldst make life a success. 
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MAN IN GENESIS AND IN GEOLOGY ; or, the Biblical 
Account of Man’s Creation Tested by Scientific The- 
ories of his Origin and Antiquity. By Foseph P. 
Thompson, D. D., LL. D. i12mo0. Pp. 150. New 
York: Samuel R. Wells. Cincinnati: R. W. Car- 
roll & Co. 

This little work is a timely and able contribution 
to the vexed question of the origin of the human 
race. This question, old as pagan philosophy and 
heathen mythology, has received a new impulse in 
our times from Darwin’s Theory of Development, 
accepted and applied by Huxley, Lyell, Vogt, and 
other naturalists ; and the question of man’s antiquity 
has assumed a grave importance in view of the traces 
and remains of human life discovered as far back as 
the time of the mammoth and the great drift and ice 
periods of our globe. These questions naturally 
come into comparison with the narrative of man’s 
creation in the Book of Genesis; and Dr. Thomp- 
son’s object is to set forth in this book certain prin- 
ciples of adjustment between science and the Bible. 
The facts of science derived from the latest and best 
authorities are stated with candor and fullness of 
detail, so that the reader will find in this volume all 
that has any bearing upon the question of man. 
Then the Bible is subjected to the test of these facts 
and results ; and it is shown that upon sound princi- 
ples of interpretation there is no contradiction be- 
tween them. Dr. Thompson discusses chronology 
in the light of Egyptian monuments, which have been 
his special study. The theories of Darwin, Owen, 
and others are discussed at length. The Sabbath 
question and the woman question are also treated in 
their bearing upon the provision of man as a relig- 
ious and social creature. The work, though con- 
densed in style and argumentation, is a valuable con- 
tribution to science and theology. 

Its style is popular, and its facts and arguments 
are easily understood by the general reader. It con- 
tains the gist of a vast amount of Scriptural and 
scientific knowledge, reviewing all authorities to date. 
The author’s preface so admirably sets forth the true 
relations of the Bible and science and the true work 
of the theologian on the one side, and the man of 
science on the other, that we can not forbear quoting 
some passages : 

“The question, How to adjust the facts of science to 
the Bible? assumes not only that the Bible is a book 
of divine authority, but that its authority reaches 
over the world of physical phenomena with which 
science is directly concerned, so that no fact declared 
by science can be accepted as true if it conflicts with 
any statement of the Bible. The question, How to 
adjust the Bible to the facts of science? assumes that 
the Bible is constantly on trial, in respect of its truth 
and its divine authority; and that in any case of ap- 





parent conflict, the facts of science must take prece- 
dence of the declarations of the Bible. Hence, on 
the one hand, the cry of infidelity is raised against 
men of science, and on the other the Bible is set 
aside, at least in all that relates to the primeval his- 
tory of the world and man, as a book of crude and 
antiquated traditions. Either of these modes of 
viewing the relations of the Bible and science is in- 
co:uplete and illogical. The true method of phys- 
ical science keeps within its own province of the 
observation and induction of facts, and will not tres- 
pass upon the ground of Biblical criticism and inter- 
pretation. A sound theology looks upon nature as 
the handiwork of God, and while it accepts a super- 
natural revelation upon evidence peculiar to itself, it 
accepts also every established fact of the physical 
universe as equally of divine origin and authority. 
Hence the devout inquirer after truth will be bent— 
not upon devising some compromise between science 
and the Bible, as presumably at variance—but upon 
ascertaining the exact facts of nature, as a portion 
of God’s testimony concerning himself, and the pre- 
cise meaning of the Bible according to legitimate 
principles of interpretation. 

“ When each class of declarations is fairly brought 
out by its own methods, if there is a seeming dis- 
crepancy, neither will be set aside as of inferior au- 
thority, but either some error of observation, induc- 
tion, or interpretation will be suspected; or while 
both forms of testimony are accredited, the decision 
of the case will be held in abeyance until a more 
advanced knowledge shall reconcile them from some 
higher plane, where the harmonies of all science, 
physical and metaphysical, and of all revelation, the 
secondary and the supernatural, shall interblend 
without confusion or mistake. 

“Tt is from this last point of view that this book has 
been written. It is neither a book of science nor of 
theology, but it aims to present the latest results of 
science touching the origin and antiquity of man, and 
his place in this mundane system, side by side with 
the account of his creation and functions in the book 
of Genesis, as interpreted by the critical tests of 
modern philology ; and to suggest certain principles 
of adjustment between the record of nature and the 
record of the Bible, without violence to the spirit of 
either. 


THE PicrorIAL FIELD-BooK OF THE WAR OF 1812. 
By Bensin F. Lossing. Royal Octavo. Pp. 1,084. 
$7. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cincin- 
nati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

This fine volume is well characterized as “ illus- 
trations by pen and pencil of the history, biography, 
scenery, relics, and traditions of the last war for 
American Independence.” Mr. Lossing admirably 
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redeems his promise made at the close of his Field- 
Book of the Revolution, that he would do the same 
excellent service for the war of 1812. The narrative 
of historic events is resumed in this volume where 
his work on the Revolution left it. The perils of 
the country immediately succeeding the Revolution ; 
the struggles of the new nation with the allied pow- 
ers of British and Indians in the North-West; the 
origin and growth of political parties in the United 
States and their relations to the war of 1812; the 
influence of the French Revolution and French poli- 
tics in giving complexion to the parties in this coun- 
try ; the effects of the wars of Napoleon, etc., con- 
stitute most entertaining preliminary chapters. 

For the details of the events of the war the author 
has been most diligent in his travels and researches, 
and has availed himself of every possible source of 
accurate information, from the archives of State and 
National Governments, to the relations of eye-wit- 
nesses and participators in the events. Every place 
of interest has been personally visited in the Canadas 
and in the States from the Lakes to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. The result is a volume worthy of a place in 
every American library, in which the events of the 
war are given in greater detail than in any work hith- 
erto published, and bringing to view actors and 
scenes whose deeds have been overlooked by the 
historian. The volume contains several hundred 
engravings on wood, chiefly from original sketches 
by the author. 


Youtu’s ILLUSTRATED BiBLE History. Ldited by 
D. W. Thomson, A. M. With a Chronological 
History by Fohn Blair, LL. D. 8vo. Pp. 544- 
Cincinnati: National Publishing Company. 

The great feature of this book for the young people 
is its copious illustrations, being about three hundred 
in number, illustrating the remarkable events, man- 
ners, customs, institutions, natural history, arts, sci- 
ences, etc., of Bible lands and times. The volume 
is designed as a valuable and economical gift for 
parents and teachers to place in the hands of young 
people, and for others interested in Bible researches. 
The character of the articles is such as to commend 
them to parents, being permanently useful, rather 
than the light and frivolous creations of fancy. It is 
certainly as cheap and valuable a present as a parent 
can put in the hands of his children. 


TuE LITERATURE OF THE AGE OF ELIZABETH. Sy 
Edwin P. Whipple. \12m0. Pp. 364. $1.75. 


Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 
Clarke & Co. 


Cincinnati: Robert 


Mr. Whipple is well known as one of the most 
able and appreciative writers and lecturers on En- 
glish literature in our country. The age of Elizabeth 
affords him an ample and fruitful field for the powers 
of his mind and pen. He does not limit his criti- 
cisms simply to the literature produced during the 
reign of Elizabeth, but embraces an era commencing 
about the middle of her reign in 1580, reaching its 
maturity in the reign of James I, between 1603 and 


1626, and declining during the reign of his son. | 





The period gave to the world a glorious outburst of 
national genius, in such men as Spenser, Shak- 
speare, Bacon, Hooker, Raleigh, Sidney, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Downe, Wotton, and Herbert, and a 
long list of lesser but immortal lights. It is need- 
less to say that Mr. Whipple has done his work in a 
masterly manner, The essays were originally deliv- 
ered as lectures before the Lowell Institute, and 
were printed in the Atlantic Monthly during the 
year 1867 and 1868. 


BIBLE WonpeErS. Sy Rev. Richard Newton, D. D., 
Author of “Safe Compass,” “Bible Fewels,” ete. 
16mo. Pp, 320. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 

The Bible is full of wonders, wonders of wisdom, 
wonders of love, wonders of power, and wonders of 
goodness, wonderful words and wonderful works. 
The attempt has been made in this book to speak of 
a few of these wonders, in the hope that some who 
read it may be led to study the Bible with more 
interest, and try with increasing earnestness to find 
out more of the wonderful things contained in it. 


THE IMPROVISATORE. By Hans Christian Andersen, 
Translated from the Danish by Mary Howitt. 12mo. 
Pp. 341. $1.75. Mew York: Hurd & Houghton. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

“The Improvisatore ” is the first of a series of the 
higher works of the author who has already become 
widely known through his stories for children. In 
these higher works he appears as traveler, novelist, 
and poet. The publishers have arranged with the 
author thus to issue a uniform and complete edition 
in an English dress. 


THE SEVEN CurSEs OF LONDON. By Fames Green- 
wood. 12mo. Pp. 336. $1.50. Boston: Fields, 
Osgood & Co. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
Seven terrible subjects are here treated in an 

intelligent, fearless manner, in twenty-four chapters. 

The Curses are Neglected Children, Professional 

Thieves, Professional Beggars, Fallen Women, 

Drunkenness, Gamblers, and Waste of Charity. 

The facts and figures are appalling. The time has 

come when society in a vastly more intelligent, earn- 


| est, and effectual manner than has ever yet been 


done, must lay hold of these terrible vices. It is 
startling to learn how large a portion of the inhab- 
itants of our large cities are crushed under the 
weight of these social curses. Christians and phi- 
lanthropists, as well as legislators and statesmen, 
must acquaint themselves with the facts, statistics, 
causes, and conditions of these vices. They are 
certainly curable, but only curable in their causes 
and conditions, as in the terrible epidemic, but 
few of those actually attacked can be saved, but 
thousands can be preserved from attack by remov- 
ing the causes and conditions of the epidemic itself. 
While these startling revelations relate to London 
alone, their fearful significance lies in the fact that 
they are proportionately true in all cities. The sub- 
jects we know are such as to shock the delicate- 
minded. Yet they must be looked at and studied. 
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This daintiness of nature is, after all, in many cases, 
nothing but cowardice. This general distaste of 
virtuous people for meddling with these vices is the 
evil-doer’s armor of impunity. We must get over 
it, just as the physician gets over the nausea and 
disgust created by foul diseases, before he is fit to 
treat and cure them. 


LitrLe Errie’s Home. By the Author of “Donald 
Fraser,” “Bertie Lee,” etc. 16mo, Pp. 266. New 
York: Robert Carter & Bros. 

A very pretty and instructive story for young folks, 
from the reading of which they will understand better 
the life and work of the twelve disciples of our 
blessed Lord. 


THE BOLD FRONTIER PREACHER. A Portraiture of 
Rev. William Cravens, of Virginia. By Rev. F. 
B. Wakeley. 18m0. Pp. tig. Cincinnati: Hitch- 
cock & Walden. 

Sixty years ago Mr. Cravens was a bold preacher 
in Virginia against slavery and intemperance. On 
his removal to Indiana he entered the traveling con- 
nection, and did effective work on the frontier settle- 
ments, These sketches are illustrations of his char- 





acter and of the times in which he lived. They are 
pictures of society and manners over half a cen- 
tury ago. 


SHINING Licut. By the Author of “Memorials of 
Captain Hedley Vicars.” 18mo, Pp. 131. New 
York: Robert Carter & Bros. 


A neat and precious little book, containing such 


themes as “God’s Way of Salvation,” “ The Higher 
Life,” “ Walking with God,” etc. 


THE PARSER AND ANALYZER FOR BEGINNERS, with 
Diagrams and Suggestive Pictures. By Francis A, 
March. i16mo. Pp. 86. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co, 


Bya 
New 


WoRrSHIP OF THE CIIURCH IN THE HOUSE. 
Son of the Church. 16mo. Pp. 121. $1. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

A collection of prayers for each day in the week 
for family use, collated chiefly from the liturgy of the 

Protestant Episcopal Church. 


Poems. By Theophilus H. Hill. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. 


16mc. Pp. 155. 





fDITOR'S J ABLE. 


A Woman’s ConVENTION.—Our city has just been 
favored with a two days’ session of the Ohio State 
Woman’s Suffrage Convention. Whatever any one 
may think of the questions now agitated in behalf 
of “woman’s emancipation,” it is evident from the 
character of this Convention, from the addresses of 
the earnest women who took part in the exercises, 
and from the crowded and attentive audiences which 
were present at every meeting, that the movement 
has assumed a magnitude and dignity which entitle 
it to respectful treatment and consideration. So we 
have felt from the beginning of the movement, and 
so we have been inclined to give respectful attention 
to all that is to be said or written on the agitated 
questions. 

Accordingly, we attended all the sessions of the 
Convention, heard all the speeches, and weighed 
without prejudice, and as carefully as we could, the 
arguments of the earnest speakers. We can not 
withhold our hearty praise of the order, dignity, 
delicacy, and real womanliness that characterized all 
the proceedings. We at least learned one lesson, 
that women, at all events such women as Mrs. Liver- 
more, Mrs. Stone, Mrs. Dr. Chase, Mrs. Dr. Cutler, 
Mrs. M. M. Cole, Miss Susan B. Anthony, and others 
who were the leading spirits of this Convention, can 
call and conduct a large gathering of men and women 
with dignity and propriety, and while forming resolu- 
tions, presiding over meetings, and making speeches, 
can maintain at the same time their genuine womanly 
character. We were able to learn, too, more defi- 





nitely than we could before the exact aims of these 
reformers, the wrongs of which they complain and 
the rights which they demand. 

The wrongs seem to be, with more or less definite- 
ness of appreciation and expression on the part of 
the speakers, woman’s subordinate place in society ; 
her secondary and “humiliating” position in the 
family ; the unjust, or at least unequal authority of 
the husband and father ; the unjust laws relating to 
the property of married women, and the disposition 
of their offspring on the death of the husband ; the 
power of the husband in disposing of property by 
will, and the unequal and meager provision made for 
widows ; the exclusion of women from many employ- 
ments for which they have capability, and the smaller 
remuneration of women for equal service. It is 
claimed that the sphere of woman’s activity is too 
limited; that she is capable of doing abundantly 
more than she is allowed to do; that this contraction 
of her activity is demoralizing, degrading, unjust, and 
the fruitful source of the vices and crimes of women. 
It is claimed that men do not know how to make 
laws for women, and that, therefore, the laws bear 
unjustly and unequally on the sexes, and that juries 
made up of men to try charges against women are 
not “juries of peers,” thus infringing one of the most 
sacred rights of men. 

The supposed remedy for all these wrongs is to 
place the ballot in the hands of woman, give her an 
equal place in the politics and government of the 
country, open up the field of her activity so that she 
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may do what she can and what she pleases, and she 
will soon make all the rest right. She will change 
all unequal and obnoxious laws and customs, and 
will wrest from man a recognition of her equality and 
power, and compel equal compensation for her serv- 
ices rendered. 

The Convention was called to organize a State 
Woman's Suffrage Association, and of course all the 
addresses revolved about that center. The ballot 
was the great means of correcting all wrongs and 
securing all rights. By this, the speakers claim, 
woman will become politically equal with man, and 
all rights and privileges which she should possess 
will follow of course. By this her power and influ- 
ence will be increased; she will by degrees obtain 
confidence in herself to act of her own free choice. 
The ballot will be a great educator. She will 
through its power secure to herself admission to all 
schools, colleges, and universities. She will then 
become qualified for any position nature may have 
designed her for, and can fill office and place with an 
ability equal to man. The sphere of her activity 
will thus be extended, and she will be able to obtain 
equal pay with man for her labor. As woman is 
generally more benevolent and moral than man, 
when she becomes a participator in the law-making 
and officer-making department of the country, she 
will use her great power to equalize the laws, she 
will make better ones for women, she will be always 
on the side of temperance, virtue, and the right; she 
will work great and needed reforms in society, and 
so the ballot in the hands of women will be the 
harbinger of the good time coming. 

One side of all these questions, these wrongs and 
these rights, these claims and these promised reforms, 
was very thoroughly, ably, dispassionately, and earn- 
estly presented, and we are convinced that quite an 
impression toward at least a respectful and candid 
consideration of these subjects was made on the 
large audiences. We felt convinced all the time also 
that each of the subjects has another side which the 
ladies, properly enough, avoided. That they pre- 
sented in their excellent speeches portraitures of a 
higher, nobler, and better life for woman than she is 
in general now living was evident to all, That there 
are inequalities and disabilities now attaching to 
woman that can and ought to be removed all con- 
ceded. The multitude, we think, still failed to see 
that the great desideratum was the ballot, or the 
exact connection of the right of suffrage with the 
remedying of all these disabilities, so many of which 
adhere to woman through the unchangeable necessi- 
ties of her sex. 

After all the commendable things that were said 
and done, and the thorough womanliness maintained 
by the prominent advocates of these radical changes, 
we are satisfied that the many retired from the Con- 
vention fearing that, instead of being about to gain 
the Eden that the speakers painted in such glowing 
colors, they were about to lose the little of Paradise 
that had been saved from the Eden of Old. We 
give the platform which was adopted as the basis of 
the “Ohio State Woman’s Suffrage Association :” 





Wuereas, This Convention assembles without distinction 
of sex or party in pursuance of a call upon all persons in favor 
of demanding suffrage for the women of Ohio and the nation, 
resolved as follows: 

1. Resolved, That every human being is endowed with in- 
alienable rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
that to secure these rights governments are instituted among 
men deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed; 
and that “ taxation without representation is tyranny.” 

2. That suffrage in our Government is the inalienable right 
of every individual capable of independent, rational choice. 

3- That the denial to woman of the right of franchise is con- 
trary to the genius of our institutions and subversive of its prin- 
ciples, because it deprives one-half of our citizens of the biess- 
ings of representative government. 

4- That as we deny the right of one class of men to define 
the rights and duties of another class of men, so we deny the 
rights of one sex to define the rights and duties of another sex. 

5. That women, as a class, have special interests as wives, 
mothers, and widows, and that these interests should be directly 
represented in the Government. 

6. That women, as a class, have peculiar mental and moral 
characteristics, and that their vote would therefore be favorable 
to peace, purity, temperance, economy, religion, benevolence, 
and public order. 

7. That we invite the co-operation of every man and woman, 
irrespective of party or creed, color or nationality, in securing 
amendments to the Constitutions of the States and of the 
United States, conferring suffrage upon women on the same 
terms as men. 

8. That we feel justly proud of the action of those Repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature in its last session who endeavored 
to secure an amendment striking the word male from the Con- 
stitution of Ohio. 

g. That the ballot means bread to the working woman as well 
as to the working man; that we sympathize with the laboring 
classes of the country in their struggle against the encroach- 
ments of capital; that we demand suffrage for the daughters of 
toil as the only means of obtaining equal pay for equal work. 

10. That we recommend the friends of woman suffrage to organ- 
ize in every county, township, and ward in the State to create and 
concentrate political sentiment in behalf of woman suffrage, irre- 
spective of existing party divisions. 


ITINERANT LADIES’ UNION.—The present age is 
fruitful in plans for the development of talent, and 
the proper direction of knowledge and power in 
channels of usefulness. That a great power for good 
was lying unused in the ranks of the wives of itinerant 
preachers was long known, but it seems the present 
year and the Cincinnati Conference are entitled to 
the honor of the first effort to organize and utilize 
this power. At the recent session of that Confer- 
ence a company of the preachers’ wives organized an 
Association under the title of “ The Itinerant Ladies’ 
Christian Union,” the general objects of which are, 
1. The cultivation of sisterly acquaintance, sympathy, 
and love; 2. The interchange of views relative to 
the responsibilities peculiar to the position they 
occupy; 3. The best methods of advancing and in- 
creasing their usefulness in the Church and in the 


| community ; 4. The projection of some plan of rais- 


ing funds for mutual relief in time of distress and 
pecuniary want. We have received from the Secre- 
tary of the Association a copy of the Constitution, 
which defines the nature and purposes of the or- 
ganization, and which may be serviceable to other 
itinerant ladies in organizing similar associations: 
ArTIcLE 1. This Association shall be called “The Itinerant 


Ladies’ Christian Union of the Cincinnati Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church.” 
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Art. 2. The object of the Union shall be the cultivation of 
sisterly acquaintance and love, the consideration of all matters 
that interest and absorb our attention, and will promote our use- 
fulness as wives of itinerants. 

Art. 3. Any lady, the wife of a minister in the Cincinnati 
Conference, whether in active service or on the retired list, may 
become a member by signifying her desire to do so, and shall be 
at liberty to pay annually any sum into the general fund of the 
society. The payment of five dollars shall constitute any min- 
ister’s wife a life member. ‘I'he sum of five dollars shall make 
any person an honorary member. 

Art. 4. The officers of the Union shall consist of a President, 
one Vice-President from each district in the Conference—to wit : 
1. The wife of the pastor of Wesley Chapel, Cincinnati; 2. The 
wife of the pastor of Green-Street Church, Piqua; 3. The wife 
of the pastor of First Church, Xenia; 4. The wife of the pastor 
of Hillsboro; 5. The wife of the pastor of Ripley; 6. ‘The wife 
of the pastor of St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church, Cincin- 
nati; 7. The wife of the pastor of Grace Church, Dayton—a 
Secretary and ‘Treasurer. ‘The Vice-Presidents shall take pre- 
cedence in the order in which they are named. 

ArT. 5. The duties of the foregoing officers sha!l be such as 
their respective offices usually import. ‘They shall constitute an 
Executive Board. A majority of those present shall form a 
quorum. 

Art. 6. Any funds that may accrue shall be subject to the 
disposal of the Executive Board with the sanction of the Union. 

Art. 7. This Constitution may be amended at any annual 
meeting, a majority of the members present approving the 
amendment. 


Mrs. Bishop Clark was elected President; the 
Vice-Presidents were chosen according to the Con- 
Stitution; Mrs. A. Lowrey was elected Secretary, 
and Mrs. W. Herr, Treasurer. The following speci- 
men questions will suggest the subjects that are to 
come up for consideration and interchange of views : 

1. “The best methods to co-operate with our hus- 
bands in promoting the spirituality, peace, and pros- 
perity of the Church? 

2. ‘“ What are our responsibilities to the Sabbath 
school ? 

3. “What can we do to promote the benevolent 
enterprises of the Church—missionary cause, Bible 
cause, etc. ? 

4. “ What can we do during the year to secure a 
parsonage in a charge where there is none? and what 
have we done during the past year to improve and 
beautify the parsonage ? 

5. “What plan can we adopt to raise a fund for 
the relief of a sister and her family who may need 
our sympathy and aid ?” 


MARRIAGE OF A CONTRIBUTOR.—At Clinton, New 
York, by Rev. Dr. Crooks, editor of the Methodist, 
Rev. Dr. Abel Stevens and Miss L. Amelia Dayton 
were married September 8th. Of the eminent bride- 
groom we need not speak; his name is in all our 
Churches, and his works ought to be in all our 
homes; besides, we have arrangements made by 
which in a short time we can give him a fuller intro- 
duction to our readers. The bride has contributed 
several articles to the Repository, chiefly valuable 
translations from the German, and has furnished 
similar articles to the. Quarterly. She is a lady of 
rare intellectual culture. During the past year she 
filled the chair of Modern Languages in Mount 
Union College, Ohio, discharging, with great accept- 
ance, all the duties of the Chair in the same manner 





as the gentlemen who had previously always occupied 
it. We extend to the happy pair our compliments 
and greetings. 


DEATH OF A CONTRIBUTOR.—Thus it is ever in 
human life, from joy to sorrow, from sorrow to joy. 
A mingled cup is our portion here. The bridal 
wreath falls upon one, the vestal robes of death close 
around another. Our readers will join with us in 
sorrow in learning that we are to hear no more sing- 
ing from “ Waif Woodland.” For the present num- 
ber we had passed to the printers the beautiful little 
ode, “The Song of the Golden Robin,” and then 
next day were informed that its author had gone to 
sing better and sweeter songs in the holier and hap- 
pier world. The proper name of “ Waif Woodland” 
was Mrs. Caroline P. Blair, a resident of the town 
of Barker, Broome county, New York. She was a 
sister to Rev. L. M. Pease, formerly of the Five 
Points Mission, New York. To a communication 
from Rev. A. W. Loomis, her pastor, we are in- 
debted for the following items: 

When about twelve years of age she went to live 
with her uncle, Rev. Lewis Pease, in the State of 
Vermont. She soon after experienced religion, and 
united with the Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
which she remained an active and useful member 
until death. When about seventeen years of age, 
she came back to her native place, and, having ob- 
tained a liberal education, engaged in school teach- 
ing. When about twenty years of age she was united 
in matrimony to Mr. A. E. Blair, who, with seven 
children, five of the number members of the Church 
of her early choice, still survive her. She had been 
but ten days settled in life with her husband, before 
she was prostrated with illness, from which she never 
fully recovered. It left her with a cough which ter- 
minated in consumption, and finally ended her days. 
In addition to this, some ten years since she was 
attacked with rheumatism, which dislocated her 
hands, deprived her of the use of her limbs, and left 
her comparatively helpless. While faithful and con- 
sistent as a Christian when in health, affliction by no 
means diminished her love for God, or her zeal for 
his cause. She seemed to live to be useful. Her 
piety was deep and uniform; her trust in God un- 
wavering and abiding. In conversation she was 
cheerful and edifying, commanding not only the re- 
spect, but the esteem of all classes of society. In 
her own family she was almost idolized. Not con- 
tent with the narrow sphere of usefulness which her 
country home afforded, many contributions from her 
pen have gone forth to bless the world. She has 
contributed at various times, to various periodicals, 
but chiefly, for the last ten years, for the Repository. 
Her contributions are in the form of poetry. Her 
poetry breathes the spirit of the authoress, indicating 
deep-toned piety, sanctified and refined in affliction’s 
furnace. But her pen has ceased, and her spirit has 
gone to join the glorified, in strains she could never 
reach while here, and her weary body rests in the 
cemetery near her woodland home, where she lived 
and died. 
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